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AMERICAN DEBATE AND DECISIONS 


HROUGHOUT the past winter the Houses of Congress and the 
American people were occupied with a debate on world affairs 
without precedent in the national history as regards both 
character and scope. All thoughtful Americans, of course, have long 
understood that the position of the United States as the greatest of 
world Powers must involve problems of a weight and complexity 
hitherto unknown. Some of these, touching especially America and 
Europe with the question of Germany’s future, were seen to be maturing 
along with the expansion of all Defence programmes that followed the 
Atlantic Pact. The tempo, indeed, was greatly heightened in the latter 
half of 1950; and yet it was remarked that matters such as these, 
although of rapidly increasing urgency for the United States, were 
anything but prominent in the election campaign which ended with an 
important change in the balance of parties. Even more noticeable was 
the fact that the outbreak of war in Korea, the sharp surprise of mid- 
summer, appeared to make no difference to the electorate on polling 
day. For this, probably, there were two principal reasons. First, the 
war news of the first three months had been worrying and inconclusive ; 
and secondly, the action of Washington in taking the lead at Lake 
Success for United Nations’ resistance to North Korean aggression was 
undoubtedly backed by majority opinion. In its first stage the war was 
approved. Moreover, despite the heavy reverses, America was not 
inclined to doubt the forecasts coming from General MacArthur. 
Korea seemed then the theatre of a minor police operation. The cam- 
paign, it was thought, was certain to be brief. 

The Great Debate, so called by common agreement, opened with the 
assembly of the newly elected Congress in January. It was continued 
week by week with gathering intensity, and against a background of 
rapid transformation such as no nation in the modern age has ever 
displayed. When, before the challenge of North Korea, the Service 
chiefs in Washington began to make known the magnitude of the 
Defence schemes upon which they had been engaged for some years, 
the American people awoke gradually to the knowledge that there was 
already prepared for them the framework of a complete military 
organisation. They had, as usual, assumed that victory meant, at least, 
freedom from all danger from outside. The swift dismantling after 
1945 of America’s stupendous military establishment was looked upon 
by the whole nation as a spectacular return to the normal American 
way of life. There was, to be sure, a resumed discussion concerning the 
need for national service. After all, apart from the demands of the Far 
East, the occupation of Germany required the maintenance and 
renewal of an army exceeding 100,000 men. However carefully 
restricted, American commitments overseas were clearly overstraining 
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the methods of voluntary recruitment—for the Army, that is, though | 
not for the Navy and Air Forces. The Selective Draft was obviously 
unavoidable ; but, although college students and many others had to_ 
face it, there was a general feeling that, so long as the uneasy state of | 
semi-peace was not overturned, the burden of military service need not | 
be difficult to carry. | 

This complacent: attitude, however, was rudely shattered when 
the new session of Congress began and the President delivered his” 
messages to the nation, when General Eisenhower was appointed | 
to the European Command, and General Marshall outlined 
in terms of man-power the demands agreed upon by the heads of the 
Pentagon—that fortress of the Defence Departments standing in 
Washington as a colossal symbol of national change. Pentagon policy 
has not yet emerged from the planning stage ; but in the meantime the 
President has been wielding his executive authority with a vigour that 
America and the world associate much more easily with a Roosevelt 
than with a Truman. Following the example of his great predecessor, 
he appointed several Directors of Mobilisation and conferred upon 
them powers going far beyond those belonging to any member of the 
Cabinet. These ad hoc authorities, together with the new executive 
Boards, announce a return to conditions of organisation and control 
similar to those of Washington under Roosevelt, with, it is agreed, at 
least two significant differences. The advance machinery is more 
precise and should be more efficient ; and the relations between the 
Federal Government and the masters of giant industry, although 
emphatically not with organised Labour, give promise of far closer 
co-operation than could have been possible at any time under the 
New Deal. 

Ten years ago, after Roosevelt’s decisive moves, the transformation 
of the American scene astonished the world. The developments of 
the present year will certainly yield results more spectacular still. 
In the matter of the first critical appointments the President did not 
hesitate. There was no delay in the strategy of mobilisation. During 
the past five years American production has been carried towards a 
staggering climax. Coming reports of achievement will probably 
eclipse all the forecasts. At the same time social changes of great 
significance will be revealed. The build-up of the fighting Services 
affects large areas of employment and the entire field of high-school 
and college education. In a word, the economy of the Republic is 
being made over, and in the shortest possible space of time. 

In so far as the Great Debate turns upon the issue of man- 
power and organisation for war (or protection against war), it may be 
said to have been opened by Mr. Herbert Hoover and virtually closed by 
the combined weight of the Generals—Eisenhower, Marshall and 
Bradley. Mr. Hoover’s first contribution, on December 30th, was a 
broadcast that produced a disturbing effect. The ex-President, an 
unredeemed isolationist, holds that the United States should withdraw 
from its global responsibilities and adopt a Defence programme based 
upon the concept of North America as a Gibraltar fortress—surely, the 
most inapposite of political metaphors ? President and Congress should 
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refuse to deliver American armies into the “ quicksands ” of Europe 
and Asia. If this stand be not made, the argument runs, it would be 
impossible for a limit to be set at General Marshall’s six divisions : 
eighteen might well prove to be less than adequate. It was the duty 
of the United States Government to await evidence of larger and more 
vigorous preparations on the European side; and in any event the 
right policy for America was reliance upon overwhelming naval and 
air power. The defence of Western Europe by ground forces is to 
Mr. Hoover an illusion. Russian armies could be at the Channel within 
three weeks. 

The popular success of this broadcast. proved to be a matter of 
_ timing. Mr. Hoover’s date was before the opening of Congress. When 
he spoke a second time two months later there was a different atmo- 
sphere and a repetition of his arguments to the Senate Committee 
sounded remote. The views of Generals Eisenhower and Marshall were 
before the nation and the new Commander-in-Chief was making his 
first journey through Europe. Their combined authority is immeasur- 
able, and the American people do not look upon their two most famous 
soldiers as militarists. Their demand for the forces was 5,000,000 men. 
The Republican Opposition wanted the limit set at 3,500,000. On 
March 7th the Senate showed a majority against the larger figure 
and a margin of eight only in favour of 4,000,000. This represents a 
substantial victory for the Administration and it is accepted 
by Senator Taft, without whose leadership the right-wing Republicans 
' would have been overborne at a much earlier stage. Mr. Taft, flexible 
in tactics, is an implacable foe of the President and Mr. Acheson, but 
he has had no quarrel with the Administration on the principle of 
defending Europe. He agrees with Mr. Hoover on air and naval power, 
but has contended that the design of sending large armies across the 
Atlantic would inevitably have the effect of enfeebling the United 
States as the arsenal of the West. 

Before the military debate had gone far it became evident that, 
apart from the size of the Army, the Opposition was concerned over a 
constitutional question touching the President’s authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, namely, his presumed right to send American troops 
to any quarter of the world without Congressional sanction. Congress 
determines the issue of peace and war and, it is contended, must give 
approval to the dispatch of troops overseas. In the acute crisis of 1940 
Roosevelt made use of the Department of Justice in establishing the 
legality of the destroyer deal, and Mr. Truman’s opponents keep this 
incident and others in mind. The President for his part replies that 
consultation with the party leaders is a matter of routine, and the 
implication is that in any future war there could be no possibility of any 
such action without agreement between Congress and the Executive. 

The twofold issue, of European defence and the size of the armed 
forces deemed necessary, may be taken as practically settled. But 
behind the tactics of the present session there is an overriding 
question of which the American public is increasingly becoming 
aware. It has been ably stated by Mr. Walter Lippmann, whose 
syndicated column appearing in the newspapers of every region 1s 
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unsurpassed as an educative influence. He calls attention to the 
enormous scope of the schemes that are in contemplation by the Army — 
planners. They are understood to comprise a total of not less than fifty — 


divisions. There is a profound doubt, says Mr. Lippmann, whether 


ground forces of this magnitude could be built up save at the expense 
of sea and air power and whether the attempt to create such an 


army would not put an intolerable strain upon both man-power and — 


the national economy. It is added that what the two Generals said 


about the size of the Army in Europe ‘“‘ would have ended the Great _ 
Debate if it could have been taken as a true reflection of the military 


policy of the Pentagon—that is to say, of a policy in which sea and air 
power were paramount.”’ 


A deep struggle, Mr. Lippmann remarks, is still going on inside both | 


the Administration and the Pentagon, over the allocation of American 
resources. A military establishment based upon fifty divisions could 
not be a permanent institution of the United States : 


It would require the prolonged conscription of our young men and the 
levying of a terrible toll upon their education and their hopes. It would 
require an austerity of life by our people which they have never 
approached in this century. It would require an iron regimentation of 
all their affairs and a harsh intolerance of dissent. 


The conclusion here—and who can dispute it ?—is that no free people 
could or would consent to endure the burden. And if it were imposed 
upon them, would not the temptation be irresistible to risk everything 
upon the alternative of war, at no matter what incredible cost ? 

An observer from any parliamentary country could hardly look upon 
this unparalleled spectacle without taking for granted the existence 
in advance of a very large measure of national unity, both political and 
economic. But the American system is subject to its own laws and 
traditions. All the internal stresses are there. The bitter conflict over 
the Truman-Acheson foreign policy goes on without abatement. The 
immense dilemma of American purposes in China remains. There is no 
sign of change in respect of Formosa or of Peking and admission to the 
United Nations. The China lobby is active as ever in Washington, 
while a remnant in Congress clings to the fantastic MacArthur theory 
that with further lavish American aid Chiang Kai-shek should be able 
to reconquer the mainland. And over all the battlefield-hangs the 
baffling question of Korea and America’s part in its destiny. 

It appeared to be assumed that the President and his advisers 
entered upon the gigantic tasks of the year in a belief, by no means 
without justification, that they could count upon the cordial co- 
operation of organised Labour in the fulfilment of the Defence pro- 
gramme, whatever it might involve. If this was so, they have suffered 
the sharpest disillusion, for at the time of writing the Labour leaders 
are angry in the extreme. Their complaint is that the vast new machine 
of Defence mobilisation has been entrusted to an all-powerful group of 
executives wholly representative of the dominant industrial interests ; 
and this is manifestly the case. Their demand is that in the great 
national effort Labour shall have its full share of direction and respon- 
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sibility. The two Labour federations are enormously powerful. The 
national elections of the past twelve years have demonstrated their 
formidable voting strength and their increasing political maturity. 
It is manifest that for national mobilisation a firm pact with Labour 
is imperative. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE TERROR IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ELLOW-TRAVELLERS can be divided into two distinct classes. 
For the first category, the fifth columnists, the political saboteurs 
who, on Communist orders, abstain from actually joining the 

party in order more effectively to carry on subversive work inside the 

democratic camp, there is no remedy but detection and publicity. To 
the second type belong the well-meaning but woolly-minded liberals, the 
credulous who reassure themselves with such slogans as “‘ two sides 
to every question,’ ““we must keep open minds,” and thereby com- 
pensate for their native inability to make up their minds clearly after 
hearing both sides. For them a few weeks just now in Vienna might 
do a world of good, as recent months have done to those Viennese 

_ doctors, actors, the vague and vaporising professors of religion who 

a few years ago were blindly giving the cover of their distinguished 

names to the work of the “ Friends of the Soviet Union”’ and to a 

whole gamut of bogus “‘ peace committees”’ and have now been cured 

in the incipient stages of political pink-eye. 

For only thirty miles from the Austrian capital lies the frontier of 
Czechoslovakia, which is to-day providing the best object-lesson of 
where “ fellow-travellism’’ and ideological Communism finally lands 
its supporters. During 400 years the Czechs preserved their individual- 
ism under the Hapsburgs and for seven years under the Nazis. For 
three years they even succeeded in doing so under Russian domination. 
Then it became evident that hostility to Stalinist absolutism was 
growing among a large proportion of the 38 per cent. who had voted 
Communist at the 1946 elections. Many had been moved to do so less 
by the doctrines of Karl Marx than by resentment against the Western 
signatories to the Pact of Munich which had destroyed their country 
in 1938, by pan-Slav sentiment, or by fears of German revanche. 
When their disillusion became evident in the summer of 1947, Moscow 
prepared the putsch which six months later clamped down on all that 
remained of liberty in Czechoslovakia. True to their traditions of 
“divine discontent ’’ and passive resistance, the Czechs, especially 
the disillusioned Communists, since then have chucked quite a number 
of spanners into the works, As a result, the heavy hand of Moscow is 
descending on their country once again. 

Even before 1946 various acts of bullying by Moscow had sown the 
seeds of subsequent resentment. First had come the insistence on the 
cession of Eastern Czechoslovakia (sub-Carpathian Ruthenia) to the 
Soviet Union. Next there was the arbitrary seizure by Russia of the 
Joachimstal uranium mines, connived at by the Communist Minister 
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of the Interior but never approved by the Cabinet. In the spring of 
1947 the collaborationist ex-Premier of Slovakia, Father Tiso, was 
sentenced to death, for the treason of which he had certainly been 
guilty. But many Slovaks, including some of those who had suffered 
under him, feeling that his collaboration had prevented the partition 
of Slovakia, demanded clemency. The overwhelmingly Catholic 
population was shocked at the idea of hanging a priest. But Moscow 
was obdurate. The priest, at Hitler’s demand, had committed the 
unforgivable sin by declaring war on Russia. The hanging of Tiso 
stimulated the growth of anti-Stalinism throughout Slovakia. 


In July 1947 the Czechoslovak Government accepted an invitation | 
to a preliminary Marshall Plan conference. Down came the Russian 


jackboot. Stalin himself told Gottwald to choose between the Pact _ 


with Russia and the Plan. Instantly Gottwald surrendered. The 
resentment in Czechoslovakia has continued to grow throughout the 


subsequent years of increasing hardship, while the Marshall States have 


progressed from penury to comparative prosperity. In the autumn 
of 1947 the Social Democrats declined to form a “ Popular Front ” 
with the Communists, whereupon many of their leaders were arrested 
in Slovakia. At a Socialist conference in Brno in November, the 
renegade Socialist Zdenek Fierlinger, who, without any authority, had 
pledged the party to union with the Communists, was expelled from 
the leadership in favour of the Left-wing but anti-Communist LauSman. 


This started a wave of optimism among all liberty-loving Czechs. It 
also helped to convince the Communists that a great defeat awaited — 
them ‘at the elections due the following spring. Moscow ordered © 


preparations for a putsch. 
The first step was to fill the ranks of the police with trusted Com- 


munists. This task was carried out energetically by the Communist — 


Minister of the Interior, Nosek (to-day himself in disfavour), despite 
repeated protests by the other parties. At the Ministry of Justice sat 
a ‘“BeneS Socialist,’ Dr. Drtina. Infernal machines had been sent 
through the post to three Ministers—Jan Masaryk, the “ Benes 
Socialist” Vice-Premier Dr. Peter Zenkl and to Dr. Drtina himself. 
When Drtina’s investigation established the complicity of the Com- 
munist centre at Olomouc, and of Alexei Cepicka, Gottwald’s son-in- 
law, to-day one of Moscow’s most trusted agents and Minister of War, 
Nosek stopped the investigations. In the midst of protests against this 
and against Nosek’s continued packing of the police with Communist 
activists came the putsch. It was carried through under the personal 
supervision of the Soviet diplomat Zorin, who came to Prague for the 
purpose. (He is credibly reported to be there again to-day, together 
with the dreaded N.K.V.D. expert from Moscow, Beria, to supervise 


the new purge.) Armed Communist militia were called out, Ministries — 


and the headquarters of non-Communist parties occupied. The traitor- 


Socialist Fierlinger (to-day the Cabinet Minister who above all others — 


enjoys the confidence of Moscow) was reinstated by force at the head- 


quarters of the Socialist Party which had dismissed him. Communist — 
“action committees ’’ seized power all over the country. Drtina was > 


flung from his first-floor flat into the street and has not since been 
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heard of. Bene§, a sick and ageing man, was made a virtual prisoner 
in the presidential residence in Prague while it was drummed into him 
day and night that further resistance would mean a Russian invasion. 
After ten days, on February 25th, he accepted the Communist demands 
and was allowed to go to the presidential country house at Lany to die. 
Jan Masaryk was picked up dead beneath a window of his flat in the 
Foreign Office. The “elections” the following May, at which I was 
present, were as shamelessly faked as any I had seen in the Balkan 
satellite countries. On June 6th Bene’ resigned the Presidency on 
political grounds ; the Communists (who to-day abuse his memory in 
their Press) announced his death, with hypocritical expressions of 
regret, on September 6th. With BeneS died the last remnants of liberty 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Now the road was clear to gear Czechoslovak industry to the Russian 
war machine. The new Premier, Antonin Zapotocky (who has recently 
himself been under a cloud), began to prescribe high ‘‘ norms” for the 
workers. Within a year the latter were responding with absenteeism 
and passive resistance. The resulting terror reached its peak in 1949. 
Zapotocky opened the campaign by denouncing “ incorrigible 
offenders ”’ and ordering “ reprisals.’’ Speaking in September 1949, he 
declared that absenteeism in the mines had reached 37 per cent. Now 
political prisoners began to be drafted to the mines. Food imports 
were cut to increase imports of raw materials to supply Russia’s 
demands, but the promised deliveries of foodstuffs from the East 
continued to drop. The peasants, forced into thousands of collectives, 
put up all the resistance they dared to Government food collectors. 
Meat became scarce and dear, milk and butter practically disappeared, 
sugar ran short, and the fruit and vegetable markets, once a riot of 
colour and plenty, became rows of drab and almost empty stalls. The 
severing of normal relations with Yugoslavia reduced food supplies 
still further. Such essential consumer goods as toothbrushes and razor 
blades became almost unobtainable. Tea and coffee, where available, 
had long been out of reach of all but the plutocracy of Communism. 
Misleading announcements of promised increases in the wretched 
rations were broadcast in October 1949, but these fine words and 
statistics did nothing to fill empty stomachs. 

Then started the show trials, the purges of malcontents who were 
labelled ‘“‘ Titoists,’ the persecution of the Church. Scores if not 
hundreds of death sentences were passed and mostly carried out. 
Thousands went to prison with heavy sentences, many thousands more 
disappeared without trial into forced labour camps on the Russian 
model; others just ‘‘ disappeared.” Now came the elimination of 
shopkeepers and small professional members of the middle classes, 
They were rounded up by thousands nightly without any suggestion of 
political offences and drafted without trial to forced labour. Then 
came the turn of the so-called ‘‘ Westerners,”’ including even fanatical 
Communists in high places who had made the mistake of fleeing 
westwards to join the fight against Hitlerism instead of to Russia. 
Still Moscow was dissatisfied. Neither Gottwald, Zapotocky, Clementis 
nor Nosek escaped reprimands for the growing anti-Stalinist spirit, 
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which their severest methods failed to eradicate. Now Gottwald began — 
to show concern at the exhaustion of Czech industry by Russia. — 
Authenticated accounts of sabotage in the Skoda and other key | 
factories started to reach the foreign embassies, despite official efforts _ 


to conceal them. But little effort was made to hide the increasing 


‘ Plan” shortages, and the Communist Press was filled with | 


denunciations. | 
In November 1949 the terror was extended to the farmers. On a 
charge of being “ exploiters of labour ’’ they were arrested in thousands 


and sent to labour camps; the Government announced that their | 
homes would be confiscated and allotted to others. In the cities | 
thousands more were carried off in nightly raids on flats, accused simply 


of “ living too well.” The isolation of foreign diplomatic missions was 


completed, their information services closed down, their Czechoslovak — 


employees arrested, and citizens generally made to understand that 


the most casual social contact with foreigners would involve arrest on — 


a treason charge. One after another, all independent foreign 
journalists were expelled, and visas refused to all but Communist 
sympathisers and greenhorns whom it was hoped to bamboozle. The 
last gap in the spiritual iron curtain was thus closed while the physical 
iron curtain of barbed wire belts and minefields was being erected 
along the Austrian frontier. 

Towards the end of 1949 it was reported that Foreign Minister Dr. 
Clementis had refused to return from the United States. His wife was 
sent with assurances that he still stood in high favour. Two months 
after his return he was dismissed. Wiser than he, during 1950 many 
diplomatic officials abroad refused to return and found asylum in the 
West. The editor of the main Communist organ, Rude Pravo, was 
dismissed in disgrace. But only two months ago the paper was 
denounced by the Cominform for deviation and lack of devotion to 
Soviet Russia. It was in 1949-50 that it became evident that the real 
trustee of Moscow and the Cominform was neither Gottwald nor 
Zapotocky but Bedrich Geminder, a Berlin Jew who could not even 
speak Czech and whose ostensible post was the minor one of assistant 
to the Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Rudolf Slansky. 
To-day Geminder is the most dreaded personality in the country. 

Now the wheel has turned full circle. The atmosphere of the putsch 
of 1948 and of the peak terror of 1949 is back again in Prague. Only 
this time it is a putsch of Communists against Communists which is 
impending, a terror in which national Communists are the victims of 
Stalinists which is in progress. “ The right of the weak is the essence 
of the struggle for progress,’ once wrote the President of Czecho- 
slovakia. ‘ The strong will always help themselves, but the protection 
of the weaker is the mission of our times. Wherever the weak, the 
oppressed, the imposed-upon unite, you have the noble programme 
of to-day.”’ The President who wrote that was, of course, not Gottwald 
but Thomas G. Masaryk. For seventeen years he guided the State on 
these principles to full parliamentary democracy. In three years the 
Communists have reduced it to the condition of economic misery and 
nameless terror which prevail to-day. Early in February a prominent 
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figure chosen by the Communists a few years earlier to interpret their 
policy to foreign countries disappeared from his usual place of business. 
Now the arrest of Clementis is admitted. Like his predecessor in 
office, Jan Masaryk, he will die by violence, although in his case there 
will be no need to shroud the manner of it in mystery. Premier 
Zapotocky will be permitted to play his part among the accusers and 
executioners of Clementis. Soon it will be time for another victim ; 
no one knows better than Zapotocky how well he himself is cast for 
this rdle, when fresh shortages and misery among the masses call for 
another scapegoat to distract attention from a new crisis. Like the 
Hungarian Rajk, and so many more ex-Comrades transformed into 
reactionary Fascist beasts, Clementis was given a respite—as bank 
manager—before the curtain rose over the last act. The beatified 
“ Big Brother”’ needs always a counterpart—spy, traitor, Titoist— 
on whom the discontent of the masses can be concentrated. If the 
Hungarian peasantry is in revolt against collectivisation, a Mind- 
szenty goes to prison. If there is so little food available for Czech 
workers that even bread has to be severely rationed, a Clementis 
must hang. It is as simple as that. 

About the same time that Clementis disappeared a more important 
person vanished for a time from the public stage—Premier Zapotocky. 
It was common knowledge in Prague that three of the Cabinet Ministers 
who had risen to power via the Communist trade unions and had 
therefore still some contact with the masses—Zapotocky, Evzen 
Erban and Augustin Kliment (with some backing from Dolansky, 
Minister of Planning)—had been trying to get Moscow to see that the 
Czechoslovak workers were at the end of their endurance. They were 
opposed by such trusted Stalinists as Rudolf Slansky, Bedrich Geminder, 
Fierlinger and by Gottwald’s fanatical and brutal son-in-law Alexei 
Cepicka, formerly Minister of Justice, now Minister of War. It was due 
to Zapotocky’s attitude that he came under a cloud and was missing 
without explanation from three of the weekly Cabinet Councils in 
February over which he usually presided. It was widely assumed that 
he had been removed from office. 

Towards the end of last year evidence began to accumulate of the 
situation on which the trade union Ministers took their stand— 
increased shortage of food, especially of bread and flour, rising prices 
and the failure to fulfil the 1950 Plan in many important branches. 
Where the Communists admitted anything, it was with the usual 
fantastic distortions. Bread was scarce; the reason was that it had 
been so cheap that it had been wasted and fed to livestock. There 
were still ample supplies of grain, but prices would be put up to teach 
people to eat less. If oatmeal and barley had become too expensive to 
buy, declared the Minister of Trade, Krej¢ir, in February, nobody 
really needed these. He admitted that recently stocks of rice, tea, 
vinegar, soap powder and salt, as well as of many manufactured con- 
sumer goods, had run out. This, of course, was the work of “ foreign 
agents ’’ who had inspired panic buying. Slobodne Slovo wrote, on 
January 20th: “ We hear complaints because tinned pork now costs 
150 kronen instead of 100 kronen. But the pork is of better quality— 
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and anyway, who wants tinned pork?” The inhabitants of Usti were _ 


accused of a sort of sabotage by hunger in Rude Pravo of January 24th. | 
Statistics, said the paper, established that every adult was shamelessly — 


eating over two pounds of bread a day—doubtless because he could _ 


get little else. | 

On February 4th, Kliment, the Minister for Heavy Industry, made | 
himself the mouthpiece for some of the Russian complaints. “It | 
cannot be overlooked,” he said, ‘‘ that many concerns are in arrears 
with their Plan fulfilment.’ He blamed not only the workers in general 
but accused the Communist factory committees, especially in the | 
heavy machinery section, of lack of energy and of enthusiasm for 
Communism. One remedy now being tried is the universal introduction _ 
of third shifts in the factory, made possible by giving individual workers _ 
more machines to supervise and by drafting more women into industry. — 
The gravity of the situation was shown in Rude Pravo of January 31st, 
which announced non-fulfilment of the 1950 Plan in respect to coal, 
steel tubes, cast iron, large boilers, bridges, cranes and turbines. But 
there are consolations. The president of the Trade Union of Composers 
tried to atone for disappointment in the field of industry by proudly 
reporting to President Gottwald that Czechoslovak composers had 
gloriously overfulfilled their Plan for 1950. 

Then, on February 2oth, came the surrender of the trade union 
group and the “national’’ Communists to the Stalinists, and the 


reprieve—temporarily at least—of Zapotocky and the dissidents. A ~ 


Cabinet meeting unanimously accepted Moscow’s demands for the 1951 


Plan. Heavy industry had failed to increase its output by 15-6 per | 


cent. as ordered by the 1950 Plan. Nevertheless, it is ordered to step 
up production by 18-2 per cent. in 1951. Light industry has to do 6:3 
per cent. better. Heavy machinery, lorry and aircraft output must be 
increased by no less than 29:1 per cent. above the 1950 figure. The 
coal and iron industries are ordered “to satisfy industrial needs from 
inland sources,” which clearly means heavy reductions or cessation of 
such supplies from Russia and Poland. Peasant women are to be 
drafted in masses into industry. The number of 14-year-old children 
employed in mines and foundries, it is announced, is “to be much 
higher than last year.’’ To Western ideas the figures officially given for 
1950—10,552 boys and 132 girls—were already shockingly high. Many 
boy and girl apprentices of 17 and upwards, it is announced, will be 
drafted into the mines. By such admitted—and doubtless by many 
more unpublicised—surrenders Zapotocky seems for the moment to 
have saved his neck. No one knows better than he, who himself springs 
from the stubborn Czech workers, that unless the wretched living condi- 
tions are vastly improved they will not even attempt to satisfy his 


paper promises to Moscow. And he can neither improve food supplies _ 
nor lower prices. On the contrary, he has had to re-introduce bread | 
rationing. But in Vienna the Russians confiscated a newspaper which | 
announced the fact beneath the headline ‘‘ Hunger in Czechoslovakia.” _ 


Instead, there is to be a fresh witch hunt. Having made this surrender, 


Zapotocky was allowed to appecr at the festive meeting of the Cabinet _ 


on February 25th, to celebrate the third anniversary of the 1948 
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putsch. He laid about him in words designed as much to restore 
Moscow’s confidence in himself as to spread jitters among his colleagues. 
‘“ Conspiracies ’’ would be smashed, those who had wormed their way 
into the Communist movement to change its objectives would be 
rooted out. Who of the many Communist leaders distrusted by Moscow 
will fall victims to the new purge which either Zorin or Beria is believed 
to be carrying through ? When Gottwald is forced to denounce publicly 
the vanished Communist Party secretary, Maria Svermova, widow of 
his close friend Sverma, in whose honour factories, a town and postage 
stamps have been named, no one is safe. Among Ministers, Nosek, the 
Minister of Justice Kopecky, Kliment, Erban, Dolansky and Zapotocky 
himself are favourite candidates for the purge. Gottwald himself has 
never been really trusted by Moscow. Many heads in the Communist 
Party whose names are little known abroad are likely to fall. There 
will be disappearances like that of Clementis, show trials like that of 
the once-mighty Communist leader Rajk in Hungary. The secret 
police, the armed militia will once again pounce on nervously sleeping 
citizens in the small hours. 

This time the terror in Czechoslovakia will arouse more interest than 
horror abroad. One may expect the mood of the world at large to be 
very much that which Winston Churchill displayed during a broadcast 
on the Normandy invasion, shortly after the news of the failure of the 
plot to assassinate Hitler. In a caustic aside he commented: “ And 
now, they say, the Nazis and the Generals are killing one another in 
Germany. Well, there is nothing much we can do about that—we have 
to get on with defeating the lot of them.” 

Vienna. GA He GEDYE: 


FRANCE BEFORE THE ELECTION 


HE resignation of the Pleven Government opened the most 
unnecessary of crises. It did not arise directly from any impor- 
tant act of government. It was caused by the failure of the 
parties of the majority to agree on electoral reform. M. Queuille, in 
asking for investiture as M. Pleven’s successor, announced that he 
proposed to keep the same team of Ministers. Evidently an accom- 
modation between the parties could have produced an equivalent 
result without a crisis at all. It happened that the Pleven Government 
was brought to resign at the very moment when the deputies of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Four were assembling in Paris. It was also 
within a week or two of the date fixed for President Auriol’s visit to the 
United States. The parties of the National Assembly acted with a 
marked unconcern for these circumstances. It was not the first time 
that a Ministerial crisis had coincided with an outstanding international 
event. When M. Pleven took office last July France had been for more 
than a fortnight without an authorised spokesman on the situation 
created by the North Korean aggression. These incidents have given 
in some sort a world advertisement to French Ministerial instability. 
In the comparative ease with which M. Queuille obtained his investiture 
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may perhaps be traced a belated recognition among the parties of the | 
importance of this consideration. 

In the Constitution the President of the Republic stands for the 
principle of continuity. In this essential function M. Auriol has 
acquired an authority recognised both in France and abroad. He has | 
used his influence legitimately but energetically to promote stability 
of government. He has, moreover, frequently insisted on the patience | 
and industry of the French community, to which, it may be noted, the © 
growth of production and foreign trade bear witness. Technically, too, | 
the administration of finance has been steadier than the changes of 
Government might lead one to expect. M. Petsche, who has been 
Minister of Finance since September 1948, is not a member of any 
Parliamentary group and appears to have established himself as the | 
accepted authority in this province of affairs. One result the crisis has — 
had. M. Queuille conceives of his Government as having the definite 
purpose of finishing the outstanding business of this Legislature and 
holding the general election as soon as possible. Important things 
remain to be done. The Budget is not yet voted. Measures against 
inflation are necessary. Rising industrial prices raise the problem of 
wages and that of the defence of agriculture. These questions have 
been looming for some time before Parliament. The crisis has crystal- 
lised the idea of dealing with them promptly, and sufficiently to enable 
an election to be held in comparative calm. The Assembly’s mandate 
expires in the autumn. The Government would apparently prefer an 
election this spring. 

There is no reason to suppose that the foreign policy of the Queuille 
Government will show any appreciable change. In his speech on the 
occasion of his investiture the Prime Minister found in the international 
situation one of the decisive reasons for holding an early election. It 
may be assumed that the concern for European organisation will 
continue. At the moment agreement on the final details of the Schuman 
pool has not been announced. The promoters are said to be seeking 
assurance that the Ruhr industries will buy Ruhr coal at the common 
price which other consumers will pay. But it is evident that in the 
coming weeks or months public interest in France will be centred in 
home politics unless some vital and compelling issue presents itself in 
international affairs. The coming election will have a great effect on 
the orientation of France. And in explanation, if not in excuse, of the 
untidiness of a Ministerial crisis it should be realised that electoral 
reform is much more than a theoretical question. Briefly, the purpose 
of the promoters of electoral reform is to deflate the present over- 
representation of Communism. By one method or another they would 
make it possible for Republican and Democratic parties to combine at 
the polls to defeat the Communist. The traditional practice of the 
Third Republic was for each party to present its candidates on its own 
account at the first ballot. The second ballot then gave an opportunity 
for alliances between parties of the Left and correspondingly between 
parties of the Right. There would be a concentration of support for the 
allied candidate most favoured at the first ballot. The Radicals and 
Socialists would have liked to see this system adapted so as to enable 
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them or their allies to outvote the Communists. At the last election, on 
a single ballot, the Communists were often able to defeat the Radicals 
and Socialists separately, whereas they would not have been strong 
enough to beat the two combined. As the Communists are by definition 
adversaries of the democratic régime, combination against them would 
be legitimate in the national interest. 

A second ballot met, however, the opposition of the powerful M.R.P., 
the strongest party in the governing majority. Their objection has its 
roots deep in the history of modern France. Opinion in France has 
long been divided on two distinct and competing principles. There is 
the old “ political” principle ; the Republican Left is opposed to the 
reactionary Right, which is now closely identified with the defence of 
the Church. There is the modern “social” principle; a social- 
reforming Left meets the opposition of an ordinary conservative Right. 
This cross-cleavage of opinion has always made the position of 
centre parties ambiguous, but in the case of the M.R.P. the ambiguity 
is singularly acute. As a Catholic party it is “ politically’ on the 
Right ; whenever it raises the question of the Catholic schools it is at 
odds with its partners in the present governing majority. But it is 
sincere and even ardent in its advocacy of social reform and is therefore 
“ socially ’’ on the Left. The essential use of a second ballot is to permit 
coalitions rallying respectively the forces of Right and Left. The fatal 
difficulty of the M.R.P. is that its Catholicism prevents it from grouping 
effectively all the forces of the Left, while its social-reforming character 
prevents it from attracting the full forces of the Right. During the 
later discussions of electoral reform a compromise has been sought by 
which, with a single ballot, parties may nevertheless present their 
separate lists in declared association. Grouped lists obtaining a certain 
high majority of the total vote would take each its proportionate share 
‘of the seats of the departmental constituency. No successful com- 
promise was achieved under the Pleven Government. Another attempt 
must now be made. Success will depend on the parties, though the 
Government may eventually have to act as arbiter. 

Some sarcastic criticism has been directed against a single ballot so 
clumsily complicated. The inventors may reply that if the device is 
effective Communist representation will be diminished. It seems to be 
generally expected that the total Communist vote in the country will be 
reduced, whatever the electoral law. Membership of the party is known 
to have declined. But the party will be far from negligible, and the 
recurrence of discontent about rising prices will tend to help it. Some 
competent observers believe that if the Communist representation is 
substantially reduced the R.P.F. will not come into the new National 
Assembly in sufficient strength radically to affect its character. 
Certainly there has been some correlation between the fortunes of 
Communists and Gaullists, the latter growing stronger or weaker as the 
Communist menace rose or fell. It is difficult to judge of the real, 
lasting strength of a force which, like the R.P.F., is affected by impul- 
sive movements of public opinion. 

Apart from the possibility of such movements, which cannot be ruled 
out, it is clear that political opinion has not during this legislature 
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organised itself into a steady pattern of parties. It was inevitable that 
the National Assembly should at first be ruled by Resistance. At the — 
time of the Liberation there was no other organised political force with | 
sufficient credit. There had been no general election since 1946. | 
France had suffered defeat, occupation, division into two zones, the 
deportation or imprisonment of public men, Vichy government, clandes- | 
tine resistance. The deep consequences of all these circumstances have | 
to be absorbed. Government by Resistance was not a final settlement. | 
The arrangement by which the M.R.P., the Socialists and Communists , 
united to govern was perhaps the only course open at the time. But | 
Resistance failed as an instrument of government. It was not a party, | 
or even a harmonious coalition : it was a gathering of the most diverse | 
political clans. After carrying out a rather sketchy programme, includ- 
ing some nationalisations, drawn up by the National Council of | 
Resistance during the war, the coalition began to disintegrate. General 
de Gaulle left the leadership. In the spring of 1947 the Communists 
withdrew and became a powerful Opposition party. These secessions 
inaugurated the series of Ministerial crises. No doubt the Fourth | 
Republic inherited the vice of instability from the Third. But the - 
failure of Resistance as an instrument of government and the splitting- — 
up of its political organisation have been quite specific causes of instabi- 
lity in the present Parliament. In spite of these circumstances the 
governing majority, which has remained practically unchanged during — 
the last four years, has some important achievements to its credit. Ht 
has steadily pursued reconstruction and re-equipment. It has success- 
fully defeated Communist agitation. And on the whole, by its resistance 
to extremists on both sides, it has helped in the orientation towards a 
settled re-establishment of Parliamentary life. 


Pressagny lV’ Orgueilleux. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


| 


FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 


Ls: cordiality of Italo-French relations since the war has come 
as an unexpected trend in European politics. It revealed itself 
even during the Peace Conference in the courtesy (noted with 
amazement by British commentators) shown by French spokesmen to. 
the Italian delegates, and later in France’s readiness to replace the 
dictates of the Peace Treaty by a negotiated settlement, as also in 
the generous tributes paid to the Italian Resistance by members of the 
National Assembly when the treaty came up for ratification. Partly 
the new amity can be explained by a certain community of interests, 
such as made France Italy’s constant champion in the colonial field, 
and have led both countries to advocate an organically united 
Europe, but essentially it rests on two moral factors: the fraternity of 
the Resistance and the older, still deeper ties which bound together the 
leaders of the new Italy with the men who emerged as the new leaders 
of France. Too often the personal elements in international relation- 
ships are overlooked. Yet the personal contacts and friendships between 
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statesmen of different countries are democracy’s substitute for the ties 
formerly established by the intermarriage of reigning houses. 

Before the war Paris was the main centre of Italian anti-Fascist 
exiles, the headquarters of Carlo Rosselli (murdered in 1937 by French 
Cagoulards on Fascist instigation ; a tablet to his memory was unveiled 
in Paris in 1947, the French Government being represented at the 
ceremony), of Colonel Pacciardi, D.S.O. (who, like Rosselli, led an 
Italian contingent in the Spanish Civil War), now Italy’s Minister for 
Defence, of Signor Saragat, who has been no less prominent in the 
succession of post-war Governments, of Signor Tarchiani, now Italian 
Ambassador in Washington *, of Signor Nenni and of many others who 
came into their own when Fascism fell. Count Sforza, on his frequent 
visits from Brussels, where he had established himself, was welcomed 
as friend and ally by the leading opponents of the “ appeasement,” 
which he indefatigably denounced, and attacked as an enemy by the 
many whose readiness for collaboration with Nazi Germany was 
already plain. The notorious paper Je Suis Partout in August 
1939 classed him with Benes and Mr. Churchill as one of “ the three 
real enemies of France.” 

Léon Blum and those Socialists who in 1940 stood firm against their 
renegade brethren maintained close relationships with Italian Socialists. 
Liberated from German imprisonment by Italian partisans in 1945, he 
immediately flew to Rome to visit his Italian friends. A still more 
important basis for future co-operation lay in the friendship uniting 
exiled Italian Christian Democrats with the group that from 1926 
onwards gathered round the daily paper /’ Aube and in the war formed 
one of the most dynamic currents of the Resistance and the nucleus 
of the M.R.P. Don Sturzo, to-day in Rome consulted as an “ Elder 
Statesman ’”’ by men of all parties, was l’Aube’s chief foreign corres- 
pondent, and no year passed but he left London to visit its owner, 
Francisque Gay (who, Vice-Premier of France in 1946, later became 
French Ambassador to Canada), and its young foreign editor, Georges 
Bidault, as well as Marc Sangnier, who was to become “President of 
Honour ” of the M.R.P., and other leading figures of their circle. That 
circle also included two exiled Italians of a younger generation, 
Giuseppe Donati and Francesco Ferrari, whose premature deaths 
robbed the future Christian Democratic Party of Italy of two leaders 

who could ill be spared. Through such contacts Frenchmen destined 
for future political prominence became familiar with the figures of 
_ like-minded men in Italy. It thus came as natural to Bidault in 1944, 
when he first took office as Foreign Minister immediately after the 
liberation of Paris, to send a warm reply to De Gasperi’s telegram of 
congratulations and, in May 1946, when De Gasperi made his desperate 
journey to Paris to plead his country’s cause before the Foreign 
Minister’s Conference, Bidault gave a private dinner in his honour. A 
few months earlier the leaders of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party had been invited to Paris and entertained by the M.R.P., 


* On landing in England in 1940 he was hurried off to Plymouth gaol, as figuring on a 
list of undesirables drawn up on indications supplied by the Fascist authorities at a time 
when there had been some thought of a visit of Mussolini to this country ! 
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celebrating together the electoral victory which had made that party ' 
the dominant party in France. 

It was to De Gasperi a bitter paradox that an obvious community of 
aim, and even the proclamation in the official programme of the M.R.P. | 
in 1945 of a policy of friendship with the new Italy, contrasted with | 
the attitude of France as voiced by Bidault at the Peace Conference. 
The present writer saw him, grey-faced and incredulous, the day he | 
learned from the Press the full extent of France’s claims for frontier ' 
revision. It was an attitude moulded by the then prevailing illusion that | 
France could act as a mediating Power between East and West.* This } 
accounted for French insistence on the attribution of Pola to Yugo-: 
slavia and the proposal to make of Trieste a Free Territory—a proposal | 
frankly recognised by Bidault a year or so later as a disastrous mistake. | 
There was an element of tragic irony in the circumstance that contra- - 
posed Bidault, as president of the Peace Conference, to De Gasperi | 
the day the latter was led in to speak in accordance with a procedure : 
against which the kind-hearted Mr. Byrnes revolted (describing it in , 
his Memoirs as “‘ unnecessarily cruel ’’), for a warm personal friendship ) 
had already grown up between the two. That friendship, however, , 
continued to facilitate Italo-French relations, as became strikingly ’ 
clear when in 1948 Bidault went to Turin to sign the preliminary ’ 
draft of a Customs Union Agreement—the first official visit to Italy ° 
of an Allied Minister, save for that paid by General Smuts in a spirit : 
of chivalrous compassion even before peace had been signed. Though : 
the Customs Union has still to overcome the opposition of vested . 
interests, its inception was a proof that pre-warco-operation between the ! 
two groups which had since risen to leadership of their respective : 
countries had been restored ; and there could be no mistaking the } 
personal significance of a delightful photograph which showed Bidault, , 
his face one smile, clasping De Gasperi’s hand in both his own. : 

Community in the Resistance helped notably in bringing the two ' 
countries together. On the outbreak of war Pacciardi had sought in. 
vain for authorisation to raise a Garibaldi Legion among Italians in \ 
France, similar to that which had come to fight on the Argonne in 1915, , 
but when in June 1940—too late, indeed, to be of use—Count Sforza. 
was allowed to appeal for Italian volunteers to fight under their own | 
flag on the German front, 50,000 responded in the South of France alone, , 
in addition to the 20,000 already in the French forces. Many later : 
played a valiant part in the maquis. On the collapse of France Nenni, | 
Saragat and Professor Trentin refused an offer from the French National | 
Liberation Committee to arrange for their escape to England and |! 
joined the French underground movement. It was in France that the : 
first Action Committee was founded, as the starting-point of an anti-- 
Fascist movement which soon had ramifications throughout Italy. A, 
pact between the Italian Action Committee and the French National | 
Committee was signed in 1942. The Socialist trade-union leader, 
Bruno Buozzi, head of the Italian section of the French C.G.T., helped | 


*“ Our policy at the Peace Conference was simple,” a prominent member of the } 
M.R.P. explained later: ‘“ Whenever the British and Americans formed a bloc, we lined | 
up with the Russians.”’ | 
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to organise the clandestine rebirth of the French trade unions, sup- 
pressed by the Vichy Government. In 1942 he and Nenni were run to 
earth by the Vichy authorities and handed over to the Gestapo, which 
passed them on to Mussolini. Nenni’s daughter died in a German 
concentration camp in France*. 

. When, after the Italian surrender, the military Resistance Movement 
took shape, Piedmontese brigades of partisans occupied the frontier 
passes so as to make contact with the “ French Forces of the Interior.” 
In May 1944, formal agreements were signed between the two, in the 
presence of an envoy from the French Provisional Government in 
Algiers, proclaiming “ entire Franco-Italian solidarity and brotherhood 
in the struggle against Fascism and Nazism and against all the forces 
of reaction, as a necessary prelude to the establishment of democratic 
liberties in a free European community ”’ and formulating plans for 
joint action. One of the many Italian folk-songs that flowered with the 
Resistance Movement celebrated this new comradeship : 


Valle Gesso é vicina alla Francia, 
Coi Francesi noi siamo fratelli, 
Anche in Francia ci sono i ribelli, 
E col cuore la mano ci diam.t 


Two years later, on December Ist, 1946, when the Peace Conference was 
considering Italy merely as a defeated enemy, the men who had been 
chief parties to the Italo-French military agreements met in Turin to 
commemorate their dead leaders (Duccio Galimberti, captured and 
shot after torture, Maurice Lippman, killed in action), pledging them- 
selves anew to work for understanding between their two peoples. And 
Bidault, who had worked in intimate association with the Italian 
partisans—he is said to have even visited Turin disguised as a friar— 
in 1948 posthumously conferred on Duccio Galimberti the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Not always, it is true, were relations between Italian partisans and 
the French maguis of such cordial kind. There were several occasions 
during the winter of 1944-45 when the former, driven over the frontier 
by the intensive German mopping-up operations against them, were 
interned in concentration camps together with German prisoners of 
war. To most of the hastily reconstituted French Army that came back 
into the field after D-Day the Italians remained simply the enemy who 
had treacherously attacked them in 1940, to be repaid in their own coin. 
Thus after the triumphant consummation of the Italian Northern 
Insurrection, in April 1945, when the Germans were everywhere in 
retreat, the French armies on the Alps pressed on into Italy 
as conquerors. Among the French population at large, too, resentment 
at the ‘‘ stab in the back ” understandably persisted, though mitigated 
by the fact that the Italians were generally easy-going occupiers. 


* Buozzi and Nenni were liberated on the fall of Fascism. The former, who under the 
German terror in Rome was a prime architect of the new Italian trade unionism, was 
recaptured in the spring of 1944 and his body was found by the roadside outside the 
city on the day the Allies marched in. 

+ The Gesso Valley is near to France—We and the French are brothers—In France too 
there are rebels—And from our hearts we give them our hand. 
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“ Ts n’étaient pas méchants !”’ is the general verdict, “ Les Allemands— 
c’était autre chose!” Actually the Italian zone of occupation was ai 
haven of refuge for the persecuted Jews of France. . 

The very existence, however, of factors which might have been: 
expected to poison relationships between the two countries for manyy 
years brings out the striking character of the rapprochement that hass 
been brought about. (On the Italian side, there is the question off 
Briga and Tenda, those unhappy villages which, cut off from the§ 
markets of Piedmont, are now the despair of their French admini-- 
strators.) The conference held in February of this year between thes 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of France and Italy, who reachedi 
complete agreement on the co-ordination of their resources in the frame-: 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, undoubtedly owed! 
much of its success to the fact that it was held between men who hadi 
already learned to know and esteem each other and were united by; 
common European convictions. (Incidentally, when De Gasperi andi 
Schuman first met, swift understanding was facilitated by the fact thatt 
the one, bred in the Trentino under Austrian domination, the other in: 
Lorraine, under German domination, had a common language in: 
German !) There is indeed reason to hope that Franco-Italian co-- 
operation will become a major factor in European politics—an achieve-: 
ment for which the merit belongs, as we have shown, to the small. 
groups in either country which before the war stood together for thes 
ethical values of free democracy and international co-operation at a: 
time when the whole trend of the age seemed against them, becoming: 
thus, in both cases, the ferment of national rebirth: 

Anglo-Italian relations have suffered, up till now, precisely from thes 
absence of such personal ties. Nenni, indeed, was known to Britishi 
Socialists before the war, but otherwise the position of Italian anti-. 
Fascists found little understanding outside a small group of Liberals of} 
an older generation. Thus Don Sturzo’s fourteen years in this countryy 
were spent in quasi-isolation,* in strange contrast to his multitudinouss 
contacts on the Continent. To British politicians the men of.the New: 
Italy appeared as strangers—the more so since the Christian-Democracyy 
to which so many of them give allegiance has here found no counterpart.: 
Moreover, through a certain reluctance to give official recognition to thes 
extent of Italy’s war contribution in the co-belligerent period, a precious: 
element of Anglo-Italian reconciliation has been lost. The decorations: 
—from 200-300—for which Italian soldiers or partisans had been: 
recommended have never been conferred, and the Admiralty preserves: 
no record of the fourteen for which Admiral Sir Cedric Morgan recom-; 
mended men of the Italian Navy in the 1943-45 period. All this makes; 
the recent visit of De Gasperi to London of particular importance.; 
“T like him!” declared Mr. Morrison, after his first interview with! 
him. There is no doubt that the personal contacts thus established have; 
created a bond of esteem and trust which is the best possible—indeed,| 
the essential—basis for a real co-operation between Great Britains 
and Italy. BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. | 


* The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW was almost the only British periodical to welcom 
him as a regular contributor. : " 


THE KREMLIN AND THE ALTAR 


TRANGEST bedfellows on the world’s political stage to-day are 

the atheist members of the Polit and Org-Bureaus and the ecclesi- 
. astical dignitaries of the Russian Orthodox Church. Even more 
incongruous is the odd fact that these two contrasting factions were 
not thrown together by force majeure, but were deliberately obliged to 
accept a temporary marriage of convenience. Long-term aim of this 
mésalliance is to convince the Soviet people of the necessity to embark 
on a world-wide crusade. The re-activated réle of Soviet Orthodoxy has, 
after much polishing, been presented to the world with a typical 
propagandistic flourish to which the West has become so accustomed 
in the past five years. In the name of the Russian Orthodox Church a 
protest was lodged at United Nations Headquarters against the 
* Anglo-American aggression in Korea.” Subsequently, Tass, the 
official Communist news agency, published a lengthy communiqué on 
the deliberations held by the patriarchs of the Armenian, Georgian and 
Russian Churches. Subject under discussion was the defence of peace. 
The statement ended with an appeal to all Protestants, Catholics and 
Anglicans to pledge themselves in stout support of the Stockholm anti- 
atom-bomb proclamation. Radio Moscow pours out similar items of 
stereotyped appeals every day. Monitors are wearied to distraction by 
them. But the open connivance of the Soviet Church was something 
new, almost a sensational development, which sharp-witted observers 
in the Vatican had predicted a decade ago. 

The Russian Church’s dalliance with the Kremlin comes as an 
upshot to certain limited concessions granted by Stalin during the war. 
In actual fact the Moscow-directed Orthodoxy has passed through 
three distinct phases since the inception of the Revolution. 

I. 1917-1941: The dark era. These twenty-four years were used by 
the Soviet Government to uproot all vestiges of Church power, in line 
with the policy expounded by Lenin, who once declared that religion 
was the nation’s opium. 

2. 1941-1945: The conciliation. It was recognised that the people 
would only fight for the régime if imbued with the metaphysical 
conception that they were struggling for their “ sanctified mother 
country.” 

3. 1945-1951: The try-out. After lengthy discussions behind barred 
doors, the Politbureau resolved to use the Church as a tool in the plan 
for world conquest. A bait had to be found to lure the patriarchs into 
the fold. Roman Catholicism suited this purpose admirably. And the 
Russian Church leaders, secretly hoping to solidify their positions, 
and guided by the traditional anti-Vatican attitude, decided on a 
gamble. 

This come-back with the ancient Byzantine pomp is one of the most 
significant developments of the troubled post-war years. It has been a 
strategically smart move on the part of the Politbureau, since the 
Church has now been made to serve Bolshevism as faithfully as she 
had served the Tsars. Her fate is linked inextricably with the fortunes 
of the régime. That the alliance is only of a temporary character is 
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foreshadowed by the great Soviet Encyclopedia, which declares cate: 
gorically: “ The Soviet State must reckon with religious ideas anc 
movements until religion itself peters away.’ And thus the Soviet 
State Church has been transfigured into the vanguard of a new Fifth! 
Column. i 
Forgotten is the bloody terror of the Revolution which spelled deat: 
to more than 45,000 priests ; forgotten is the terrible malediction | ) 
the Patriarch Tychon, who coined the now famous sentence : “ We cari 
have no truck with these monsters of the human race’; forgotten ia 
the odour of the smouldering churches and the spectre of the lusty; 
plundering. The Patriarch Sergej was less vilifying. He realised that) 
only a conciliatory attitude would regain for the Orthodox Church] 
some of the lost ground. So he granted his ecclesiastic recognition of tha’ 
régime. And from that concession it was but a stone’s throw to tha) 
_ prayer which is now being offered by the present chief Russian prelate; 
Alexej for Joseph Stalin, “‘ the great Chief of State appointed by divina) 
right.’’ The re-emergence of the Soviet State Church was celebratec' 
with due circumstance in 1945. At a festive ceremony in the Kremlir; 
the Patriarch was awarded the Order of the Red Workers’ Banner fon! 
his “ extraordinary patriotic services in the war.’ Alexej had remainec} 
in Leningrad during ‘the siege. 
Perhaps the speech then made by the President of the U.S.S.R. j 
Kalinin (who is now dead), was never accorded the attention it deservess 
It was not fully used by the Soviet Press, but its significance has asi 
much bearing on the world situation to-day as it had in 1945. Kalinir) 
said: “Our Government esteems the great public services. renderec’ 
by your Eminence. But the people expect much more from yous 
Eminence and the Church. Moscow is already the world centre o% 
international politics. It must also become the spiritual nucleus. 
Alexej shed an unaccustomed measure of tears that day. He waz 
overwhelmed by the prospect that the old dream of the ee 
Orthodox Church unifying all Christians under her leadership was te 
become reality. Still weeping freely, Alexej thanked Kalinin for this ‘ 
“spiritually binding honour of the Supreme Government of tha 
People.” He felt that he was now under a holy obligation to “ his 
peoples.”” Whereas this statement was practically ignored in London 
and Washington, the Monsignores in the Holy See were visibly alarmed: 
For them the cold war had been set into motion, one which was to be 
fought with bitter tenacity behind the altar. Alexej’s priest-and: 
commissar-ridden General Staff immediately set to work on the firs: 
stage of the world-wide offensive ; the sweeping demand that al! 
Russian Orthodox emigrants accept unconditionally the re-establishec 
Moscow Patriarchate. The Church was thus fulfilling a Governmen} 
policy which envisaged the imposition of political control from the 
Communist hub. The strenuous efforts of this spiritual campaign wer¢ 
only partly crowned with success. A great number of Russians iM 
foreign countries preferred to retain their independence. 
On pressure from the Politbureau, Alexej convened a synod on thi 
occasion of the fifth centenary celebration of the Russian Church’! 
independence. Pope Pius XII became the victim of a vituperativ) 
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ittack which alleged that the “ Vatican was always on the side of the 
trong ’’ and that he had personally engaged in intrigues against the 
slavs and had stood in the centre of international Fascism. Coming 
nore to the point, the synod resolution condemned the Vatican as 
the “ instigator of two imperialist wars,’’ brand-marking the Holy See 
or its part in the machinations aimed at uuleashing a new conflict. The 
gauntlet had been flung down. A controversy which originated goo 
years ago flared up again with grim ferocity. It was Pope Leo IX who 
had unloosened the thunders of the Vatican against the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who in turn replied with an equally fierce ban. 

Thenceforth the eastern Churches under the leadership of the 
Patriarch of Contantinople (Byzantium) went their own orthodox way. 
According to this faith Roman Catholicism has blemished genuine, 
ancient Christianity by modernist innovations. Whatever the pros 
and cons of these polemics, the fact remains that the Catholic Church 
was split into two sharply opposed camps, both segments of which are 
now again arrayed against each other to jthe delight of the Cominform. 
So that the militant strategy against the Vatican and the Western 
Churches be co-ordinated into an effective salient, an agreement was 
drawn up between the Politbureau and Russian Orthodoxy. This 
contained two focal points : 

I. Wherever Roman Catholicism has the deeper root and allegiance 
is devoted to Rome, the Politbureau and its sub-organisations under- 
take to liquidate the Pope’s influence. 

2. Wherever Roman Catholicism is in the minority and opposed to 
Russian Orthodoxy, Alexej is to have a free hand in re-establishing the 
fundamentals of the Soviet State Church. 

The Politbureau’s functions are therefore limited to anti-religious per- 
secution in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Albania and Bulgaria. 
Alexej’s priests, on the other hand, are concentrating on spreading their 
brand of religion in the Western Ukraine, Carpathian Ruthenia and Bul- 
garia. (In the latter area there is a twofold programme.) The balance 
sheet of this two-pronged attack has been totalled up recently, and pre- 
sents this grim review: The Roman Catholic Church has lost 11,000 
priests since 1945. Almost all were either tortured or sentenced to death, 
imprisoned or deported. Three bishops were executed, one cardinal 
received a life sentence and two archbishops are still behind bars. One 
archbishop is confined under house arrest. It is very likely that Arch- 
bishop Beran will be involved in a show trial in view of the recent events. 

A tabulated list looks like this. Albania : Although only Io per cent. 
of the population are confessionally bound to Rome, two bishops were 
sentenced to death. The Archbishop of Durazzo was given a twenty 
year gaol term. Seven hundred and fifteen priests were arrested as 
enemies of the State. For the time being the Mohammedans have not 
been persecuted since this would have disastrous repercussions in the 
Middle East. Bulgaria: 120 priests have been exiled. The Church 
authorities have been obliged to swear allegiance to the State at the 
instigation of Alexej, who rules from Moscow. Roumania : 66 per cent. 
of the population are tended by the State Church. None the less, 700 
priests were killed and most of the others appointed by the Vatican 
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imprisoned. Poland: In all some 1,000 clergymen have been shot and; 
some 6,000 are being persecuted. The Beirut Government has, however,’ 
been cautious not to antagonise the population too far, since by far thes 
strongest faith is Roman Catholicism. Czechoslovakia: Raids ony 
monasteries. Nunneries have been invaded. Three hundred priests; 
are known to be in prison and Archbishop Beran is virtually a prisoner} 
in his own palace. Ukraine: More than 3,500 priests have been killeds 
by order of the secret police. Hungary: Approximately 600 priests 
have been executed. One bishop was killed by a Russian execution 
squad. One thousand four hundred monks and nuns are labouring inj 
detention camps. Cardinal Mindszenty, after due torture, has now lost 
his power of speech and is partially paralysed. Baltic States: 1,000 
priests are imprisoned. Renegade clergymen sent by the Soviet Patri-) 
archate to “lead the flock ’’ are now busily occupied converting the¢ 
Balts to the new credo. Yugoslavia : 1,900 priests have been killed,| 
imprisoned or deported. Two hundred and twenty-eight are definitelyy; 
known to have been executed, according to Vatican sources. Arch-: 
bishop Stepinac of Zagreb is still serving his sixteen-year gaol sentence..| 
There are indications, however, that the Yugoslav Government is¢ 
relaxing the measures adopted against the Catholic clergy. 
The ecclesiastic dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church have« 
adopted three different viewpoints on the best method of dealing withij 
the two-pronged offensive from Moscow: (a) Catholicism and Marxis 
can live side by side and there is every hope of establishing a friendly? 
contact with Patriarch Alexej’s dogmas; (0) All negotiations with the 
. present satellite Governments to be broken off. Priests whose line ofi 
thought moves in this direction hope for the outbreak of another war: 
which would break the eastern stranglehold; (c) Efforts to save Roma 
Catholicism from continued persecution by creating a modus vivendt' 
between State and Church. | 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s successor, Archbishop Grosz, has attempted ! 
to find a solution in this latter course of action. On behalf of thes 
Hungarian Episcopate, the prelate signed an agreement which in effect' 
welcomed the State’s agrarian collectivisation and the economic¢ 
five year plan. This truce could only be established after the removal.} 
of the Primate, whom the Premier, M. Dobi, accused of bad faith. | 
Mindszenty did not believe that a modus vivendi could last. Instead‘) 
he became aggressive, believing fervently that as a martyr he could be of || 
greater use to the Catholic world. It is now evident that Mindszenty’s: 
resistance was not merely snapped by inhuman treatment in thed 
secret police’s “ Green House,” but chiefly by the refusal of General)! 
Gabor Peter to allow the Cardinal to read the pastoral messages from(| 
the Vatican which expressed the Pope’s deep concern. Mindszentyj) 
knew nothing of the encyclical letters released by the Vatican. He felt’) 
lonely and abandoned. Perhaps he even feared that his struggle had} 
been in vain. ii 
Far more adroit in dealing with the Communists was the Polish! 
Cardinal and Duke Sapieha, formerly Duke of Siewierz, now Cardinall| 
and Bishop of Cracow. Adam Stephan, Duke Sapieha, is an aristocratic} 
figure of eighty-three years, whose princely background does not on the, 
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surface make him appear a fitting person to act asconciliatory mediator. 
And yet, this nobleman has played his réle with admirable self-posses- 
sion and prudence. He could not circumvent the cancellation of the 
Polish Government’s denunciation of the Concordat—this was 
engineered by the Minister of Information, Stefan Matuszewski, an 
unfrocked priest who had once been involved in a love affair—but he 
contained all the more violent reprisals until 1949. A number of purge 


trials were held and the Catholic-sponsored Caritas Associations were 


charged with embezzling public funds. A dangerous situation developed. 
The upper hierarchy realised that if certain concessions were not made 
soon, the lower clergy would be intimidated into joining State-directed 
church councils, the clerical version of the so-called “‘ peace committees.” 
On April 14th, 1950, three bishops signed a proclamation on behalf 
of the Polish Episcopate conceding the over-all State authority in 
material issues, whereas the Government accepted the spiritual leader- 
ship of the Pope. Sapieha was satisfied. In a pastoral letter he expressed 
his gratification that the pressing problems had been settled to every- 
one’s satisfaction. The Polish clergy had undertaken to respect the 
political decisions of the Beirut Government, but had made a condition 
that priests accused of underground activity be punished according to 
canonical justice. Despite this apparent satisfaction in high ecclesi- 
astical quarters—the true opinion of the Primate Stefan Wyszynski has 
never been publicised—there was a certain amount of uneasiness in top 
level Vatican circles, where it was felt that a dangerous precedent had 
been created which would be utilised to the full by Alexej and the 
Communists. ~ 

There is no doubt that this temporary truce between the Roman 
Catholics on the one hand and the “ Red Christians ” on the other is 
but a brief lull before the next phase. 

Then there are those renegade priests who believe that a collaboration 
with Russian Orthodoxy and the State authorities is the only permanent 
solution for the spiritual guidance of the people. ‘‘ Somehow Catholic- 
ism and Marxism tally with each other,” says Josef Plojhar, the 
forty-nine-year-old Czech Minister of Health, an excommunicated 
priest. Plojhar adores popularity. He will go to any lengths to make 
people talk about him. Thus he has been seen carting bricks on a 
three-wheel. Stunts such as these interlarded with pep-talks against 
the Vatican have made him into an interesting, if facetious, personality. 
At the instigation of Plojhar, police occupied the chancellery of Arch- 
bishop Beran in June 1949. Beran, furious at this insubordination of 
the former chaplain, excommunicated him, but Plojhar refused to take 
off his collar. To avoid similar abjurations a decree in the Acta 
Apostolic Sedis now lays down that each and every Catholic faces 
excommunication if he becomes a Communist fellow-traveller. Plojhar 
personifies those renegades who have seceded from the Vatican's 
authority because they believe its power to be waning. By adroit 
manceuvres the Politbureau has achieved the seemingly impossible 
of lashing the State Church to its political bandwagon. But suspicion 
is still very rife. Thus the Patriarch, despite the outward show of free- 
dom, must do exactly as Comrade Georgij G. Karpov, chairman of the 
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directing council for the affairs of the Orthodox Church, tells him to do. 


Stalin has merely grasped back to history. Peter the Great also | 


appointed a favourite general to head the spiritual council. 


Of anxious concern to the men in the Kremlin is the powerful position | 
of the cecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras, a Greek- ! 
American and great friend of the U.S.A. This spiritual office is some- | 


times known as the ‘‘ Eastern Papacy,” and virtually controls the 
activities of the Greek Orthodox Church, the patriarchate of Alexandria, 


of Jerusalem and Antioch (Syria). The threads spun from Constantin- 
ople (Istanbul) also extend to Rumania, Bulgaria, Georgia and Armenia. | 
The priests there are in hiding or in the process of liquidation, but the | 
Governments concerned have not succeeded in uprooting the loyalty | 
to the cecumenical patriarchate. At present the joint policy of the | 
Kremlin and the Soviet Orthodox Church is to conduct a policy of | 
encirclement around Constantinople. It is a weird spectacle watching | 


the common intrigues of Stalin’s diplomats and Alexej’s emissaries. 
Their purpose of undermining the authority of the Patriarch is straight- 


forward enough, but the methods used are surreptitious. Repeated | 
journeys by one Russian metropolitan or the other to the Levant are | 
designed to sever the ties to Constantinople. It is one way of approach- | 


ing close to the Suez Canal. Already friendly contact has been estab- 
lished between Alexej in Moscow and Christoforos II in Alexandria, 
under whose suzerainty falls the African Orthodoxy. These moves are 


never reported in the Press, since they are carried out in the shadows of 


ante-rooms. Russian diplomats at U.N.O. see to it that world opinion 
is occupied with overtures of a different character. This diversionary 
tactic gives the inter-Church struggle an even more sinister complexion. 


K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


ALFRED NOYES 


O-DAY we can converse with a poet who has exchanged thoughts 

with Swinburne and whose first published poems were hailed 
by Meredith as welcome in themselves and an earnest of greater 
things tocome. In those days when Meredith was expressing his fervent 
admiration of Alice Meynell from every point of view he was praised by 
her also. He takes us back from the world of Mr. Eliot and Miss Sitwell 
of Rilke and Stefan Georg, to before the days of the great disintegration. 


When, Mr. Noyes was a boy, Laurence Binyon, Mr. Masefield and | 


Mr. de la Mare were already rebelling against the triumphant Tennyson ; 


but he found them less inspiring than the revered Laureate and found — 
lines more moving than theirs in Matthew Arnold or even in what he > 
most enjoyed of Stevenson, then living in Samoa. When he went to 

Oxford he heard of an undergraduate who went to climb Mount Ida. 
and was never seen again. Here was one to provide a theme for a new | 
poet as Thyrsis and The Scholar Gipsy had done for Matthew Arnold | 
two generations before. From the mountain-crest where Hero. Pallas _ 
and Aphrodite had vied in their offers to Paris, the youth from Oxford | 
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had sought in silence not only for what both Paris accepted and what 
he refused but for more than any classic authors dreamed. For later 
ages had learnt more of love, and added to endurance the sacrifice which 
makes a unity of very diverse lives ; to his questioning, therefore, the 
replies were diviner—the gleams from love and death lent them a deeper 
beauty. In his tribute, the poet therefore gave the keynote of his own 
life in celebrating a synthesis of illuminations : 


I gather all the ages in my song 
And send them singing up the heights to thee ! 
Chord by aeonian chord the stars prolong 
Their passionate echoes to eternity. 
Earth wakes and the orchestral harmony 
Sweeps o’er the quivering harpstrings of mankind 
Farewell ! What word should answer but farewell 
From thee, O happy spirit, whose clear gaze 
Discerned the path—clear but unsearchable— 
Where Olivet sweetens, deepens Ida’s praise— 
The path that strikes as thro’ a sunlit haze 
Through time to that clear reconciling height 
Where our commingling gleams of godhead dwell 
Strikes thro’ the turmoil of our darkling days 
To that great harmony where like light in light 
Wisdom and Beauty still 
Haunt the thrice holy hill, 
And Love, immortal Love .. . what answer but farewell. 


That aim of a reconciling synthesis Mr. Noyes has steadily pursued 
through all that wars and attendant revolution have done to spread 
unguiet and misgiving till the modish poets of to-day, aghast at the 
prevalent disruption, torture their readers even more than themselves 
in their attempts to perpetrate fresh outrage of surprise till publishers 
—tforeseeing that the prospective buyers will refuse their work as horses 
will jib and shy from the rattle and glitter of tin cans—are driven to 
obduracy. But Mr. Noyes has never been afraid of traditional diction. 

He is one of the few now alive—perhaps the only one—to have made a 
success of the ballad. He has written one great epic, Drake, and it is 
not alone. It would be hard to name a living man who had produced 
a lovelier lyric than his Bird in the Blackthorn. But his greatest work, 
The Torchbearers, is an almost unique combination of tribute to the 
astronomers with insistence on orthodox faith, for he has arrived at 
precisely the view which Mr. Eliot has expressed in a style so cryptic, 
so novel and so arresting because so true to the sordidness and staleness 
of common streets. Nor does Mr. Noyes’ poetry voice the only claim 
which he makes on our attention, for he has written a Voltatre, a Horace, 
and a considerable book on the relation of science to faith. The theme 
of this book is kindred to that ef The Torchbearers ; it argues that if we 
knew the essential truths on which the great scientific philosophers of 
Mr. Noyes’ lifetime insist, and if we knew the essentials of the Christian 
religion as he had found them, say, in Dante, then we would recognise 
that—far from quarrelling with one another—scientific thought and 
faith are both gleams from the ultimate truth ; that they are meant 
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to throw light on one another, and that they meet in the recon- 
ciling heights of a poet’s mind. Two significant objects have caught and | 
fixed the poet’s gaze: the earlier one is the banner of England ; the | 
one that gathers strength with the years is the Elevation of the Host. || 
But after the disarray of wars, the bearing and hope of England are | 
no longer what they were. Great ideals have not remained untainted | 
by the bargains which the delirium of carnage had won from | 
national leaders—and nationalism both in Europe and America has | 
led to both disillusionment and danger. In an age when M. Chamberlin | 


sends us from America his book ironically entitled America’s Second 


Crusade, with its grim record of both moral betrayal and strategic | 
disaster, we may remember that Mr. Noyes had spoken out at the end | 


of the war with courage the most eloquent : 


When man put out the lantern of the law 

How many lights were quenched, the wide world round ? 
The ships were shadows, and on every sea 

They hurried to dark harbours. Europe blacked 
Her street lamps and the friendly window lights 
Were doubly blinded, even those lights of home, 
Then, in that night, what hideous masquerade 
Emerged from obscene kennels? Lust was there 
Whinnying ‘“‘ I am young rose-breasted joy.” 

And Hate was there, proclaiming ‘‘ I am Love.” 
And crapulous Vice and Madness, crowned with straw, 
Clamoured ‘‘ Bow down and worship. We are new.” 
Then Lie with drunken naked Lie linked hands 

And through the crumbling arches of the State 
Danced on the graves of all those quiet dead 

Who once had dared to dream that truth was true. 
And lying statesman, pandering to their hour 
Flattered the mode, and joined the dance of Death 
And Art and Letters mocked at their own toils 

And violently ran down the easy way 

To Chaos and Corruption. 


In a prose essay the poet has made it perfectly clear that this poem, © 


which arraigns Hitler, is not a mere piece of nationalist denunciation. 
It is the voice of the seer who has been forced to recognise the hideous 
compromises with conscience—we have used the word betrayals— 
which general war offered not only to all national leaders, and all 
national journalists, and which were not always refused. The authentic 
voice of truth rings clear in the menacing confusion of ruined economies 


with no better hope than the sinister credulity which inevitably resulted _ 
from the pharisaical pretence that the evil of the world had its only — 


source in German blood. To this question Mr. Noyes gives a Christian 
answer : 


Man had quenched 
With his own hand all lights that he could reach 
But not the stars of heaven, and not Thy light 
O Liberty, nor thine, whose unseen fire 
Still burns on earth, the unfaltering altar flame 
Which tells of things eternal, worlds elsewhere, 
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Christ never died for governments or laws 
He did not die to builda nation up. 
He died for men, for separate souls of men. 


Such is the patriot’s conclusion at the end of a war which subdued to 
even worse fate the Poland it set out to save and left the world as a 
whole less free than ever in opinion, or religion, less free still from either 
want or fear, and which in fact is now threatened by war of a more 
sinister thoroughness and on a more stupefying scale than ever. 

Such eloquent lines—supported, as they are, in prose—come all the 
more strongly from Mr. Noyes because, as we have said, he has written 
in Drake the most vigorous patriotic epic of this century, maintaining 
his vigour and enthusiasm for 75,000 lines of it. We may cite the lines 
which celebrate Drake’s rout of the Armada as an example of its power. 


Sink or destroy! All day 
The deadly signal flew, and ever the sea 
Swelled higher, and the flashes of the foam 
Broadened and leapt and spread as a wild white fire 
That flourishes with the wind and ever the storm 
Drove the grim battle onward to the wild 
Menace of the dark north sea... . 

Ever the wind 

And the sea increased ; till now the heaving deep 
Swelled all around them into sulky hills . 
And rolling mountains, whose majestic crests 
Like wild white flames far blown and savagely flickering 
Swept thro’ the clouds ; and on their vanishing slopes 
Past the pursuing fleet began to swirl 
Scores of horses and mules, drowning or drowned 
Cast overboard to lighten the wild flight 
Of Spain, and save her water casks, a trail 
Telling of utmost fear. And ever the storm 
Roared louder across leagues of rioting sea 
Driving her onward like a mighty stag 
Chased by the wolves. 


Behind the patriotism of the epic there was certainly a moral zeal and 
hope : 

For then came sounds across the heaving sea 

Of secret springs unsealed, forces unchained, 

A mustering of deep elemental powers 

Abound as by the burgeoning of boughs 

In universal April and dead hearts 

Uprising from their tombs ; a mighty cry 

Of resurrection, surging through the souls 

Of all mankind. 


The hope was already of what Wendell Willkie would fain have 
welcomed in this last war as one world. To Alfred Noyes it was when he 
wrote Drake a federation, a Commonweal, a Kingdom, an Empire, a 
grand Communion : 

Whereby the weak are strengthened, and the strong 

Made stronger by the increasing good of all. 
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It was the hope that what the British Empire gave already to at least — 
the happier of the sixty million of its white inhabitants might spread 
into a wider amity. At that time it was a hope general enough. But | 
wars have taught those who were eager patriots not to confuse the 
British Empire with Christ’s Universal Church. 

As we have seen, the part of Alfred Noyes was to find the path to the 
wealth of peace through physics and astronomy ; because they too 
speak to the soul of august mysteries, they give the searcher communion 
with something divine— 

How should men find it? Only through those doors 
Which opening inward in each separate soul 

Give each man access to that soul of all 

Living within each life, not to be found 

Or known till looking inward, each alone 

Meets the unknowable and eternal God. 


There is indeed an echo from the music of the spheres in the sonorous _ 
stanzas which Mr. Noyes writes. A voice of the sun : 


Light, on the far faint planets that attend me 

Light ! But for me, the fury and the fire 

Of white-hot maelstroms, the red storms that rend me, 
Can yield them still the harvest they desire. . . . 

How should they know who wheel around my burning 
What torments bore them, or what power am I ? 

I that with all those worlds around me turning 

Sail every hour from sky to unplumbed sky. 

My planets, these live embers of my passion 

These children of my hurricanes of flame 

Flung thro’ the night, for midnight to refashion 

Praise and forget the splendour whence they came. 


But even the sun, as Dante said long since, is one of other stars. 
And the sun’s final word is: 


I hear their song. They wheel around my burning 
I know their orbits ; but which path have I ? 

I that with all those worlds around me turning 
Sail every hour, then thousand leagues of sky ? 
My planets these live embers of my passion 

And I, too, filled with music and with flame. 
Flung thro’ the night for midnight to refashion 
Praise and forget the splendour whence we came. 


Fancy, as Shelley wrote long since, staggers at this immensity of worlds, 
and yet the spirit of man who reaches their lives by laws of attraction 
which should make relations perfect. The Christian who has seen a 
man take the alchemy of wheat and vine to work on them till they 
become the food and drink which make them integral in his own life of 
mind and spirit, sees how the energies of matter intermingle with 
those of mind. 

But what to the believer best manifests the uniqueness of God ? It is 
that He accepts this offered food and drink and makes it the means 
not only of His own Presence but of a Communion which lifts man’s 
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being to ranges universal and sublime. That is the theme of The Strong 
City, the poem which is placed at the end both of The Torchbearers and 
of the new edition of Collected Poems. The poem ends with a celebration 
of this Holy Communion : 

And I heard Agnus, Agnus Dei 

Pleading for man with Love’s own breath 

And Love drew near me 
Love drew near me. 
And I drank Life through God’s own death 
And this because of the consecration of the Host ! 


I saw space fading, forms dissolving 

I saw the Host uplifted high. 

Spirit and substance, Victim—Victor, 
One life in all, all lives in One 

Fast bound to feed man’s bounded vision 
Shone through that strict concentring Sun. 


If, in other words, consecration makes the Host the visible sign of an 
invisible Presence which works on the souls of men, and quickly draws 
them into the holiest Communion, the words of eternal life are in St. 
Paul’s words an energy, a dynamism to the believer, and the Spirit can 
impregnate the energies we know as matter with the energies we know 
as eternal life. Both meet here in human nature ; and what has Jeans 
shown nature to be but an immense store of pent electricity moving 
at the control of an order which is a mind, and the secret of which is 
the perfect relationship we know as love ? 

That is the great theme which Alfred Noyes develops in linking the 
works of the Herschels and Jeans with Dante ; it is so that finally he 
can say with St. Paul: “ To me to live is Christ.’’ This then is the theme 
on which he insists even more definitely than Mr. Eliot, who bases his 
life on precisely similar conclusions. But their methods of poetic expres- 
sion are poles apart. Mr. Eliot, like Rilke, resolves the puzzles of the 
hollow or lost men of to-day with a series of tangles or bangs, and so 
impels them to the depths of being. But the appeal of Mr. Noyes is 
through vigour of expression, and poetry’s musical flow. It is to catch 
at one time the spirit of adventure, at another to delight in tuneful 
song. The result was that he enjoyed in England a steady popularity, 
till a wave of disintegration broke ; while in America a great following 
has always delighted in the way he combines robust directness of 
shrewd and sinewy mind with unsophisticated lyric charm, and a 
delight both in music and colour. Like the spirit of his Resurrection 
he is ever 

Racked by the universal throes 
And singing the eternal hope. 


So he tells constantly of hints of heaven scattered over the earth. He 
can find them in a shower of rain and write : 


Daughter of April, hear, 

And hear, O barefoot boy, 

That carol of wild sweet water 
Has filled the world with joy. 
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But if we want to know how long Mr. Noyes has felt the grimness of 
our times, thirty years ago he gave the answer in The Victory Ball : 


“ What did you think 
We should find ” said a shade 

‘‘ When the last shot echoed 
And peace was made? ” 

“Christ ” laughed the fleshless 

Jaws of his friend 

“ T thought they’d be praying 
For worlds to mend.” 

‘“‘ Pish,” said a statesman 
Standing near. 

“I’m glad they can busy 
Their thoughts elsewhere ! 

We mustn’t reproach ’em 
They’re young, you see.” 

“Ah!” said the dead men, 
“So were we !” 


At the beginning of the year a distinguished company gathered in 
London to do honour to Mr. Noyes on his attaining the age of seventy. 
The tribute was just. For fifty years he has been doing distinguished 
work in the world of letters. He has not only run counter to fashion in 
writing, and in praising, readable poetry ; but his work not only as a 
poet and critic, but as a philosopher, sees the peculiar value of joining 
letters with the refusal to flatter war lords—with the advance of scien- 
tific thought—and with the spirit of worship. He is heard among poets 
as a singer; he draws divided men nearer to the recognition both of 
one another, and of things divine. 


ROBERT SENCOURT. 


DUTCH NEW GUINEA 


HE question of what the future status of Dutch New Guinea is 
to be is one of the problems which have arisen from the big 
post-war changes in Asia. It is a left-over from the Indonesian 
question, which was settled officially in December 1949 at the Round 
Table Conference in The Hague. As the Dutch and the Indonesians 
could not come to an agreement on that issue, and as it was felt that 
the future of Indonesia could not. be left in the balance pending 
a secondary matter, it was left to a separate conference between 
the two parties to decide upon the future status of the Dutch 
part of New Guinea. This a hee was to take place within a year 
after Indonesia having become independent (December 27th, 1949). 
Dutch New Guinea is in the first place a problem which concerns only 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. In itself it is not of world-wide import- 
ance, but it cannot be denied that it is closely linked up with the general 
situation in the South Pacific and the Far East ; and as such it is full 
of potential complications. 
In the history of the Netherlands East Indies New Guinea has never 
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played a very prominent réle. It lies in the far eastern corner of the 
vast East Indian Archipelago, of which the rich and fertile islands of 
Java and Sumatra form the centre. Even in olden times, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the neighbouring Moluccas 
were the important trade centre of the Dutch East India Company, 
New Guinea was regarded as the wilds and remained for gg per cent. 
terra incognita. This was mostly because New Guinea is an inhospitable 
country, with endless swamps around the coast and often high and 
impenetrable mountains inland. It is very thinly populated, while the 
population is still very primitive. In many regions the Papuans still 
live as our forefathers in the Stone Age and to former generations 
they must have seemed particularly savage, still being headhunters 
and cannibals. The most important reason, however, why, in former 
days, one has never been very interested in this part of the world, I 


_ think, is that, with all the wealth and fertility of the other islands in 
_ the Indies, so much more accessible, one just had no use of this wild 


and far off country. 

Only at the beginning of this century did the Dutch Government begin 
to show more interest in New Guinea. Specially the late Dr. Colijn drew 
the attention of the Government to this part of the Indies in an 
important report he wrote in 1907. Before the last war New Guinea 
belonged to the “‘ Great East,” one of the provinces in which the Indies 
were divided, including the island of Celebes, the Moluccas and New 
Guinea, the Governor residing in Macassar. As official interest in New 
Guinea increased, more civil servants were appointed at various 
settlements along the coast and a more thorough and extensive explora- 
tion, also of the interior, began. One of the expeditions which has 
become fairly well known was the one Dr. Colijn’s son made to Mount 
Carstensz, a peak over 15,000 feet high belonging to the big snow- 
covered range in central New Guinea. For some time New Guinea had 
even its own Resident, a high official immediately ranking under the 
Governor. During the period of general economic distress in the 
early ’thirties, however, the Government was compelled to cut down 
its budgets, and New Guinea was amongst the first to suffer from that. 
Nevertheless, private enterprise, commercial as well as cultural, had 
taken an interest in the country, which began to emerge from its age- 
long isolation. Missionaries, in co-operation with the Government, took 
the education and the medical care of the population in hand, and it 
appeared that the Papuans were very eager to learn and to raise them- 
selves to a higher level of civilisation. 

Then came the war and, with the exception of Merauke in the south 
and an area around the Wissel Lakes inland, where the Government 
officer, Dr. de Bruyn—known as the Jungle Pimpernel—remained at 


his post for a long period after the capitulation, the entire country was 


overrun by the Japanese. It was also during the war that the military 
importance of New Guinea became evident ; New Guinea in the hands 
of the enemy meant a direct and dangerous threat to the Australian 
Continent, and many soldiers who have fought in New Guinea can tell 
how terribly difficult it is to recover the island by force once it has been 
lost. When later on the Allied offensive in the Pacific got underway, New 
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Guinea became an important stepping-stone. The Americans had their » 
big bases in Hollandia and Biak, whence they launched their offensive | 
against the Philippines. In those days New Guinea stood in the lime- - 
light, and the tremendous display of Allied military power, but even | 
more of their technical abilities, has made a deep impression on the | 
native Papuans. After the war the Dutch Government became very ' 
active in New Guinea. Immediately after the liberation of the island 
it was madea separate Residency again, and quite a number of admini- | 
strative officers were sent out under the leadership of the Resident, 
Mr. van Eechout, who has seen many years of service in New Guinea , 
and who is intimately acquainted with the country and its people. 
The missions and the private companies also returned, starting new | 
and important pioneer work in still virtually unknown regions. Modern 
machinery, and above all air transport, opened many new possibilities. | 

Meanwhile the entire area of the South Pacific had become a point | 
of international interest, not only military and political but also from 
a cultural and social point of view. The islands in the South Pacific are 
still regarded as so-called dependencies, countries where the native 
population have not yet reached a stage at which they are able to govern 
themselves and look after their own affairs. To stimulate and co-ordin- 
ate the development of those areas an international South Pacific 
Commission has been set up. This commission is non-political and deals 
with such matters as health, education, agriculture, social welfare, etc. 
All nations which have responsibilities in the South Pacific have 
members on the commission (Australia, Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand and the U.S.A.). Their aim is to find methods to 
bring the various people of the South Pacific islands to such a standard 
of education and general civilisation that they can gain full independ- 
ence and will be able to work out their own destiny. It has been 
recognised that the Papuans of New Guinea, therefore also of the Dutch 
part of the island, belong to the category of people with whom the 
commission is concerned. 

At this juncture in post-war development Indonesia became an 
independent nation ; and she claims that, as New Guinea formed part 
of the territory of the former Netherlands East Indies, it should now 
also become part of the State of Indonesia. She further regards New 
Guinea under Dutch rule as the last remnant of the colonial system she 
so much abhors ; and with an idealistic zeal she also wants to liberate 
the native Papuans—lIrians as they are called by the Indonesians— 
from foreign domination. This is the official claim and the line which 
the Indonesian propaganda has taken. There is, however, more to it. 
In the Indonesian Government and in influential political circles, to a 
great extent consisting of men who belonged to the former Djogja 
Republic, anti-Dutch sentiments are still in evidence. They do not 
feel at ease as long as the Dutch can exercise any influence anywhere 
in the Far East, and especially in or near the eastern part of Indonesia, 
where the people are not very content with the present state of affairs. 
This is well illustrated by the recent occurrences in the South Moluccas, 
where an independent republic of the South Moluccas was proclaimed 
under the leadership of Amboina, which has always been strongly pro- 
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Dutch. The Indonesians had to resort to relatively large-scale military 
action against the Amboinese dissenters ; and only after fierce fighting, 
which has not yet fully subsided, did they manage to overcome the 
Ambon revolt. All this makes it understandable that the Indonesians 


feel rather uneasy about New Guinea in Dutch hands and a recalcitrant 


Amboina next door. 

The Dutch on their part argue as follows. They admit that New 
Guinea has been part of their former East Indian colony, but they 
stress the point that this has been a mere historical and administrative 
coincidence, which ceased to be of any consequence when Indonesia 
became an independent State. They emphasise that the Dutch admini- 
stration was the only thing Indonesia and New Guinea had in common, 
but that in every other respect they are two entirely different countries. 
Because whereas Indonesia is purely Asiatic, geographically and 
ethnologically as well as culturally, New Guinea belongs to Melanesia 
and as such to the South Pacific. Furthermore, they argue, on practical 
grounds, that, as the population is still so very much dependent and 
unfit for self-government, and the country is still so little developed, 
the raising of New Guinea and its native population to a higher standard 
of cultivation and civilisation will be a long and very costly process. 
To see this through Indonesia has neither the organisation nor the time 
and the money to spare, having to face so many huge problems of her 
own. And last, but not least, the Papuans themselves, as far as they are 


_ already capable of expressing an opinion, havestated that they donot want 


incorporation in Indonesia. This has been brought forward very clearly 
by the representatives of the native population at an inquiry made by a 
mixed Dutch-Indonesian commission set up to advise both Govern- 
ments on the matter. 

Thus matters stood when in the middle of December the Dutch- 
Indonesian conference about New Guinea met at The Hague. From the 
beginning both parties were not optimistic about the outcome. For 
Indonesia New Guinea had become very much a matter of prestige. 
Although there are many prominent Indonesians who would like to 
avoid complications, maybe even on an international level, other leaders, 
amongst whom is President Sukarno himself, had committed themselves 
very deeply by promising the Indonesian people that New Guinea 
(Irian) would become part of Indonesia before the end of the year. 
The former realise that Indonesia needs much outside help for the 
organisation and rehabilitation of the country and that she cannot 
afford serious trouble over New Guinea, which may cost her much of 
the good will she now enjoys in the world. The Dutch on their side are 
anxious lest the last, if weak, link between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, the Dutch-Indonesian Union, should snap, bringing the tremend- 
ous Dutch interest in Indonesia into a very precarious position. The 
Netherlands and Indonesia are not the only countries interested in the 
future of New Guinea. Australia has clearly stated that she regards it 
as lying within her sphere of interest, and one may assume that she 
will not accept a solution which hands New Guinea into the power of 
any Asiatic country, even if that country were Indonesia, with which 
Australia has close and friendly relations. New Guinea forms a natural 
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barrier against aggression from the north-west, and Australia would very} 
likely use it for her own defence if she were again threatened from that' 


side. The awkward situation she had to face when it was in Japanese; 
hands during the last war is certainly still fresh in her memory. | 

The conference ran its course, and although several compromises: 
were suggested by both parties and the head of the Indonesian dele-: 
gation, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr. Roem, made a special| 
trip to Djacarta to consult his colleagues, the Dutch and the Indonesian; 
standpoints could not be reconciled. Both parties had to admit that it} 
had been a failure and each issued a statement. The Dutch declared! 
that the status quo in New Guinea, ie. Dutch sovereignty, will be} 
maintained. The Indonesians stated that Indonesia will stick to her) 
claim and will use all diplomatic means within her power to obtain the: 
territory which she regards as rightfully her own. Meanwhile, she will! 
regard the Netherlands as a foreign Power occupying part of Indonesia: 
against the will of the Indonesian Government. Looking at the New\ 
Guinea controversy in the light of the general Far Eastern situation, it! 
is to be feared that another problem will be added to the many which: 
the United Nations have to cope with already in that part of the world.. 
That they are not looking forward to that may be deduced from the fact: 
that the British Ambassador at The Hague has asked the Dutch Govern-: 
ment on behalf of his own to do everything in its power to settle the: 
question to the satisfaction of all concerned. While this is being written 
it is almost certain that Dutch-Indonesian relations will become: 
rather strained due to the present deadlock ; but the failure of the 
conference at The Hague is still too fresh to enable one to visualise or | 
to predict with reasonable accuracy how it can or will be overcome. 

C. W. RITTER. 


Wassenaar, Holland. 


SICILIAN PROBLEMS 


O future generations of Sicilians the year 1951 will probably 
mark the most important date in their social history since the 
successful rebellion against the Bourbons in 1860; for it now 
seems almost certain that by next spring the much heralded and far- 
reaching Bill for agricultural reform will have become law. During the 
last 2,700 years Sicily has known many rulers and few races can have 
a more mixed ancestry than its inhabitants to-day. Apart from the 
ancient Sicilians themselves, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
Byzantines, Saracens, Normans, Germans, French and Spaniards have 
all in turn dominated this lovely Mediterranean island, whose warm 
climate and rich soil have been proverbial since the dawn of history. 
At first it seems a little strange that so mountainous a country can 
be so fertile ; but in the south ground more than 4,000 feet above sea 
level is frequently cultivated, so that nowadays only about one- 
twentieth of the island’s total territory of 2,570,986 hectares is con- 
sidered unproductive. In summer the mountains and valleys of the 
interior, as far as the eye can see, are yellow with ripening corn; 
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whereas, in winter, all the principal ports are kept busy exporting the 
oranges, lemons and tangerines growing in profusion along the coast. 
The less important crops are so varied as to include horse-beans, plums, 
apricots, olives, grapes, almonds, walnuts, figs, bananas and cotton. 
The extreme fruitfulness of the volcanic soil probably accounts for the 
slowness of the Sicilians in adopting modern methods of agriculture. 
Only since the war have tractors and threshing machines begun to make 
their appearance to an appreciable extent in a land where mules and 
gaily coloured carts still provide the chief means of transport. Even 
so, many of the older peasants, regardless of the broiling sun, still prefer 
to thresh their corn with mules and flails, while singing mysterious 
incantations that seem to be of Arab origin. Sometimes they are 
watched by itinerant friars hoping to collect small offerings of fruit and 
grain. 
In the same way as the peasants, the older generation of landlords 
are conservative by nature, for many, apart from a honeymoon in 
Rome or Naples, have never left the island. Summers are spent on 
their estates, supervising the gathering of the harvest, and winters in 
Palermo or Catania. In conversation they refer to the rest of Italy as 
“the Continent.” By a strange contrast there are few peasant families 
without relations in America. Often young men will cross the Atlantic, 
as poor emigrants, in order to make a modest fortune before retiring 
to their native villages. Occasionally they choose Canada, Australia or 
the Argentine. Outside the big cities all classes use the old weights and 
measures (salme, tumoli, mondelli and carosse) in preference to the 
metric system. In the little town where this article is being written 
there is, outside the post-office, a marble slab on which are inscribed 
tables comparing the local weights and measures with the metric 
system. This is necessary because the former vary slightly in different 
districts. 

The land itself is cultivated under a rather complicated scheme of 
“ share-cropping ’’ that has been legally codified to a certain extent 
under Fascism. Broadly speaking, it works as follows. Estates are 
allocated to peasants in lots of about four to six hectares each. A 
hectare is nearly two and a half acres. When the harvest has been 
gathered the two most important crops, horse-beans and corn, are 
divided according to the law in equal shares between landlord and 
peasant. If the yield is exceptionally low (generally less than fourteen 
times the amount sown), the peasant gets 60 per cent. of the crop. Less 
important products, such as olives, wine, fruit and almonds, are usually 
the subject of individual agreements depending on circumstances, the 
landlord getting about two-thirds of what is gathered. Sometimes land 
is poderata, that is to say it has various amenities including a house, 
small orchard, cows, chickens, etc. In these cases the area entrusted to 
a single peasant is far larger and may extend to fifteen or twenty 
hectares, the theory being that he can keep his wife and children there 
all the year round. However, more often than not they prefer to pass 
the winter in some neighbouring town where there is the family home, 
while the male members take turns to stay in the country and look 
after the animals. According to the letter of the law, all incidental 
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expenses, like seed for sowing, chemical manure and so on, should be 
shared between landlord and peasant. However, the former ofte 
. agrees to foot the entire bill. There are also various annual taxes ons 
land which the owner of property has to pay. Varying quite a lot) 
according to the district and quality of the land, on a rough average; 
they can be estimated at about a guinea an acre. 

Another “‘ unofficial ”’ expense is an annual subscription to the loca 
mafia. This is paid in kind and is rarely excessive. In return the¢ 
brigands, hiding in the nearby mountains, not only refrain from doings 
any damage but also make it a point of honour to protect the farme 
and his possessions from ill-disposed outsiders. If, on the other hand, 
he does not pay, disaster is sure to happen ; either his crops will bei 
destroyed or some member of his family kidnapped and held to ransom. 
Finally, most of the larger estates keep an overseer, known as ai 
soprastante or campiere. His job is to protect the owner’s interests,3 
especially during the autumn sowing and the gathering of the harvest.i} 
By tradition he is paid a fixed percentage of the products that includesi 
two tumoli (about twenty-eight kilos) of grain from every threshing 
floor under his control. Peasants cannot be turned off their holdings; 
at the whim of the landlord, unless they have broken the ‘‘ Agricul 
tural Pact” or are not tilling the fields properly. These charges have‘ 
to be proved before the local courts, which is not an easy matter, fori 
the magistrates generally like to give the peasant the benefit of anyy 
doubt. 

Contrary to popular belief outside the island there are not many 
very large estates in Sicily. In 1860 an extremely sound agriculturali 
reform came into existence, when a father was obliged to bequeath! 
at least half his possessions to be divided equally among all his sons.¥ 
In recent times this law has been still further amended, so that to-dayy 
children can claim an equal share of two-thirds of their dead parent’s: 
property. Up to a few years ago the unmarried daughter could expect: 
nothing from her father’s estate, apart from a small annual incomeé 
which her brothers might grudgingly choose to give her. Nor was a4 
wife much better off ; she had to be content with the pin-money that? 
her husband allowed her from the proceeds of the dowry. To-day things: 
are different, for, by almost universal custom, women are now included: 
in the general share out of the property. 

At the same time measures were taken to limit the amount of land: 
belonging to various corporations. Also the vast ecclesiastical estates: 
(covering about an eleventh of the island’s territory) were, to all! 
intents and purposes, confiscated and redistributed to the lay popula- 
tion. It is interesting to observe that since the last election the Church? 
has been making cautious efforts to regain some of this lost land. The¢ 
result of this last agricultural reform has been the gradual splitting up} 
of all the large estates, and, at the present time, most of the “ big ”’| 
properties vary in size between 200 and 1,000 hectares. According tor 
an official Government survey made in 1947 there now exist only IIo} 
estates (including thirty belonging to town councils, provincial cor-; 
porations, charitable associations, etc.) which exceed 1,000 hectares int 
extent. Together they total 231,872 hectares (9.3 per cent. of the terri-’ 
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tory surveyed), but consist, for the larger part, of rather poor land in 
Mountainous areas. In fact they produce only 4.5 per cent. of the 
island’s annual income from land as estimated for taxation purposes. 
There are seventeen private estates of more than 2,000 hectares 
{including four over 4,000 hectares). The largest one is situated at 
Bronte, near Catania, and has an area of 6,593 hectares. Four estates 
belonging to Government corporations occupy more than 4,000 hectares, 
of which the largest is 17,619 hectares in extent. At the other end of the 
scale nearly one-fifth of Sicily is composed of smallholdings of not 
more than two hectares each. They account for nearly go per cent. of 
the total amount of properties “‘ officially registered ’’ and are mostly 
situated near the towns, where there is a prevalence of fruit trees, olive 
groves and vineyards. Generally speaking their owners are the richer 
peasants, local tradesmen, country doctors, solicitors and so on, for 
Sicilians have an innate distrust of stocks and shares, preferring to 
invest their savings in land. Even in the big cities surplus capital 
almost invariably goes into real estate. The Bourse at Palermo is a 
comparatively unimportant institution. 

Since the war the central Government in Rome has tried hard to 
improve and modernise agricultural conditions in Sicily. Much-needed 
new roads are being built where formerly there were only cart tracks. 
There are plans for better irrigation and more schools in rural areas. 
Up in the mountains near Troina (in the province of Enna) an Italian 
firm is building what will be one of the largest hydro-electric dams in 
Europe. Landowners buying modern machinery or building new 
farms are frequently subsidised to a third of their outlay, provided 
such improvements have previously been sanctioned by the authorities. 
However, much of the gilt has been taken off the gingerbread by the 
imposition of a capital levy on land that is progressive according to the 
size and value of the property. Although considerable progress has 
been made there is still much to be done, as the following statistics 
show. In 1938 there were gII tractors in Sicily as compared to 35,000 
in the rest of Italy. In 1947 there were 1,370 tractors in Sicily as com- 
pared to 54,745 in the rest of Italy. In other words, while in Italy there 
is one tractor for every 265 hectares of land fit for sowing, in Sicily 
there is only one tractor for every 1,090 hectares. By way of further 
comparison it is interesting to note that Great Britain has one tractor 
for every thirty-eight hectares of cultivated land and France 80,000 
tractors as compared to the pre-war number of 50,000. Regarding 
threshing machines only 2.5 per cent. of the total number officially 
registered in Italy in 1947 were to be found in Sicily, although the 
latter possesses 14 per cent. of the national territory used for growing 
cereals. In actual figures there were in Sicily 837 machines for a cereal- 
growing territory of 739,386 hectares. This works out at one threshing 
machine for every 883 hectares. 

The younger generation of landed proprietors are showing an ever- 
increasing interest and enthusiasm for these mechanical means of agri- 
culture. The peasant is not so enthusiastic, partly because of his natural 
conservatism and partly because a properly surveyed threshing 
machine makes it almost impossible for him to keep for himself more 
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than his lawful share of grain. Now everybody is waiting—not without t 
anxiety—to see what this Bill for agricultural reform holds in store. | 
Although Parliament has approved this revolutionary measure in prin- | 
ciple, the details, as was to be expected, are providing many thorny) 
problems. By what criterion are the larger estates to be limited in size ? ) 
The value and annual yield of land varies considerably according to) 
whether it is situated upon some rocky mountain or in a fertile valley. | 
By what method is the ground confiscated from the rich to be redistri- 4 
buted to the poor ? From the way things are shaping it seems fairly ) 
certain that estates will, regardless of circumstances, be restricted to a J 
size in the region of 200 hectares each and compensation for the expro- + 
priated land will be at a rate of not more than one-third of its actual |) 
value. Moreover, the latter will be in the form of non-transferable > 
government bonds, which nobody trusts and nobody wants. Mean- - 
while landowners are doing all they can to preserve as much of their ; 
capital as possible ; while the peasants imagine that soon everything j 
will be theirs. No doubt there will be shocks and unpleasant surprises 3) 
for everyone, including the legislators ! | 

Palermo. ANTHONY Moore. 


IMPRESSIONS OF BRAZIL 


T is not easy to give an account of a journey to Brazil which I made ! 
Ie family reasons and where I stayed for five weeks only. I did not } 
have the opportunity of seeing many parts of that vast country. | 
Yet the impressions that a traveller gets in a short time, however 
superficial they are bound to be, may sometimes be more lively and less 
biased than those of a person who stays there longer and is naturally * 
‘more affected by the obstacles and difficulties met with by every * 
stranger in a foreign country. After a thirty-two hours’ flight from / 
London Airport to Sao Paulo Airport, I stayed in Sao Paulo all the : 
time, with occasional trips in the interior and on the South Atlantic ; 
coast. , 
Our arrival on Brazilian soil in Natal—an airport that had become : 
very important during the war as a take-off place for aircraft ferried | 
from the U.S.A. to the African and Eastern battlefields (the guide of the | 
B.O.A.C. speaks of about 37,000 planes)—was marked first by some : 
sanitary measures carried out by the medical officer of the port. Before | 
the passengers were allowed to leave for the customs and passport 

control the inside of the plane was flitted by him as a precaution against — 
the yellow fever, fought by the authorities with all their power. After | 
the passengers had got out everybody’s temperature was taken. The | 
contrast between this scientific attitude and the country around us in its | 
natural state, the large patches of red earth edged in byimmense stretches | 
of jungle and washed by the waves of the ocean, madeastrangeimpression | 
upon the newcomer. From the beginning I felt, and it struck me even | 
more on my way farther south, that there is a great struggle going on | 
between the tremendous impact of natural forces and modern civilisa- _ 
tion. The words “ Ordem e Progreso ’’ surrounding the globe on the | 


| 


| 
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Brazilian flag might just as well be turned into the more problematical 
version ‘Nature and Progress.” After having flown along the coast with 
its numberless hills covered with forests, the valleys sparsely dotted with 
human settlements, the wide river-mouths pouring their yellow water 
into the clear sea, we arrived at Rio’s overseas airport. A bus which was 
_ supposed to take the travellers wanting to continue their journey to an 
aerodrome at the opposite end of the town broke down halfway from 
its goal, probably because the rain had made the roads difficult. They 
are not all as magnificent as the Avenida Niemeyer or the Avenida 
Rio Branco, which I was able to admire on my way back. In the midst 
of a breathtaking traffic we had to change into a taxi hired by the 
British company. We reached the airport, only to be told that all 
flights had been cancelled, for the time being, owing to the dangerous 
fog. I had to stay in a Rio hotel for the night and got a room on the 
twelfth floor. The following morning I was awakened by the crowing of a 
cock and the bugle of the Military Academy, which stood on a hill 
opposite, covered with huge palm trees. We had only a glimpse of 
beautiful Rio, of the Sugarloaf and the Fingers of God, the wooded 
islands and lagoons from the plane heading for Sao Paulo. 

In a town like Sao Paulo, which has become the centre of the most 
important industries of Brazil in a short time—according to the latest 
census the number of its inhabitants has grown by seventy-five per cent. 
in the last ten years to over two million—the contrast between the 
tropical nature of the country and its modern appearance is even more 
striking than in Rio. The town spreads over a wide, hilly area. Its 
centre is formed by a modern city with skyscrapers, most fashionable 
shops are full of goods produced in the whole world, there is an enormous 
traffic of shining cars, buses and the more old fashioned bondes, tram- 
cars where people of all races cluster on the footboards. A short 
distance away you can see dustcarts drawn by three mules moving along 
roads which are scarcely built up, bumpy and only suggested by a half- 
finished track. Not far from the Americanised centre there are the 
primitive Indian huts, made of reeds and clay. In the middle of the 
buzzing town you can walk through tropical parks, obviously remainders 
of the ancient jungle cut down when the town was spreading. The wood- 
covered hills of the Serra, separating Sao Paulo from the interior in the 
west and from the coast in the east, form a solemn and quiet background 
for the noisy factories on its outskirts. The motor high road connecting 
Sao Paulo with Santos, its harbour, leads down to the Atlantic between 
forests which can only be penetrated with the help of a bush knife 
and are haunted by the onga, the Brazilian lion, and poisonous snakes. 
The road to Campinas, former capital of the State Sao Paulo, is flanked 
by high cone-shaped anthills, in which snakes might hibernate or the 
armadillo have its abode. While up-to-date hospitals care for the 
patients most competently, and Government officials flit private houses 
regularly against mosquitoes and other pests, the urubus (vultures) 
circle round slaughterhouses and refuse heaps as a kind of natural 
sanitary police and are protected by order of the authorities. Whereas 
the well-to-do enjoy all the luxuries of American and European life, the 
caboclo, the native peasant, lives in a hut, eats his traditional rice and 
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beans, and when he rides on his small horse, sitting on a lambsking) 
saddle, his wide cloak, the poncho, envelops him and his mount. It mays 
happen that, when bathing on the beautiful fifty-five miles long beaches 
of Praia Grande near Santos, where smart cars run over the smoothil 
sand, you see an alligator lying there caught by some people in a nearbyj) 
river with an ordinary fishing hook. | 
Owing to the skill of her many immigrants, but also to the recep-}| 
tivity of the natives, Brazil has made great technical and scientific( 
progress in recent years. The dangers caused by Nature are being most}! 
ably met by the authorities. Oswaldo Cruz was the initiator of th 
Government’s struggle against the yellow fever. Oil was poured on the 
swamps in the coastal area of Rio and Santos, and mangrove and{{ 
eucalyptus woods were planted. The result is that Rio and Sao Paulo( 
are safe from malaria, though not quite free from its carriers, the¢ 
mosquitoes. The State snake farm Butantan, a few miles outside Sao{| 
Paulo, provides the Brazilian farmer and countries all over the world | 
with the useful anti-snakebite serum which experienced scientists gain }) 
there from live snakes. j 
Technically minded as the Brazilians are they have taken a great liking 3 
to flying. It is possible to fly from Rio to Sao Paulo every quarter of an? 
hour. The natives especially are good car drivers, and the motor traffic 3 
in the town is well regulated. The roads in the city centie are excellent. | 
However, there are also half-finished ones which one Government 
started, sometimes for political propaganda purposes, but which the: 
following Government did not complete. The Sao Paulo-Santos motor 
road is a masterpiece of engineering, leading through tunnels and round | 
hairpin bends and overcoming the altitude of 2,500 feet in such a short 
time that the hearing of the traveller is impaired for a while when he : 
arrives at the bottom of the Serra. 
In the town centre old houses are gradually giving way to concrete- - 
built skyscrapers. In the Avenida Sao Joao, one of the main arteries } 
of the city, everybody who builds a new house must at least erect an | 
eight-storey building by order of the municipal council. The average ! 
is between fifteen and twenty storeys. The Edificio Esplanade, of ' 
thirty-six floors, containing on its top Sao Paulo’s first and only | 
television transmitter, is the highest building of South America. 
Near to it is the building of Mappin Stores, where you can buy 
all kinds of British-made goods, and on the top floor is the admini- 
stration of the I.C.I. One of the skyscrapers of the city was found to 
lean over by seven or eight degrees when it was built. The builders | 
ordered large refrigerators to be sent from the U.S.A., which were | 
put into the basement, and the inclination was put right by the change — 
of temperature. | 
The famous Avenida Paulista is made up of luxurious villas, showing 
the most varied styles, Portuguese-colonial, Spanish-mauresque, 
Tudor-English, classical Greek. The houses of the well-off classes are 
equipped with all labour-saving devices. Television is just being 
introduced, and big queues form in front of the radio shops showing 
this invention to the public for the first time. However, in some of the 
otherwise most modern quarters the crowing of the cock is heard at 
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din ec moe the graceful humming birds and large beautifully 
red butterflies whirl round the mam4o trees, a palm-like plant 
y bears big melon-shaped fruit. None of these gardens is without 
amy collection of orchids, but in that of an Englishman I saw a 
t 2 cost of living, especially for housing but also for food, has become 
y high in Brazil. Yet some fruit like bananas or pineapples, grown 
: country, are so common that people say “ I don’t give a pine- 
jle for it ” if they want to declare something as absolutely valueless. 
Wazilian visitor would consider it an offence if his host treated him to 
ges or bananas (there are 30,000 banana plants in the S4o Paulo 
ee ho pedaceaptotwe cut. of fruit a year). But even 
z , one of the chief products of the State, is expensive, 6s. a Ib. 
le better grades are exported, and the Brazilians must put up with the 
x sorts. However, if you go to Santos harbour and see the wagon- 
ds of coffee, sugar, bananas, wool, coco-fibre, metal, etc., 
ided into ships of every nationality, you get only a faint idea of the 
tural wealth of the country. 
The Brazilians are keen on all mechanical devices, and the coloured 
lation especially handles modern machinery as fondly as children 
a with their toys. Science is much advanced. On the other hand, you 
d the darkest occultism still rampant amongst the inhabitants. Side 
side with a craze for spiritualism and graphology, cultivated by the 
talthy, the so-called “ Macumba,” a kind of Totemism, a mixture of 
icient African and Indian superstition, is still being practised here and 
lere. During my stay in Brazil my niece found the figure of a woman, 
’ fully made of shells, on the beach. This figure might have been the 
igy of 2 person, cursed by the maker in order to cast a spell on the 
unan meant by it. Illiteracy is also still in existence, although the 
imes are over when a chauffeur was able to produce any letter or 
ocument, even upside down, to satisfy the policeman who stopped him 
his driving licence. I was told about a man who had to give his 
ignature at the police station. After having confessed that he could 
t write he was told to give his fingerprint. He took a Parker 
pfold out of his pocket, stained his thumb with the ink and gave the 
LAGS int. 
& of education accounts for the cruelty of the natives, who are 
e kindly people, towards animals. The dog catcher is a public 
sts tution. He catches every stray dog with a lasso and kills it unless 
‘owner claims it straight away. Fish, fowl or any live creature are 
t called by their names by the population but just “ bichos ”’ (beasts), 
lich shows their little interest in the individual animal. However, the 
mprovement of school and university education makes itself felt 
verywhere. To judge from the number of schools all over S40 Paulo and 
neatly dressed school children—they wear uniforms after the Eng- 
pattern—much seems to be done in this respect. The higher 
ducated classes like to send their children to the English and American 
chools in Sao Paulo and Rio. Sao Paulo has a municipal theatre in 
vi hi h the Paris Ballet was performing whilst I was there. I saw a very 
ood performance of Tennessee Williams’s Summer and Smoke in the 
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Teatro Brasileiro de Comédia. The actors were all amateurs and their | 
repertoire contains plays by O. Wilde (The Importance of Being E arnest), 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, even a dramatisation of Plato’s dialogues. In| 
another theatre the Viennese Barylli Quartet interpreted Schubert, 
Mozart and Dvorak to a spellbound audience. 

The Brazilians are proud of their country’s past. The names of many 
streets and places are ancient Indian. The monument of Cabral in 
Sao Vicente near Santos reminds of the first European, a Portuguese, , 
who set foot on Brazilian soil. The Independence monument in front | 
of Dom Pedro II’s palace celebrates the first constitution given to the : 
country by this monarch in 1889. | 

The immigrants from all parts of the world fit very well into their > 
adopted country, but they did not need to give up their original habits, , 
and they largely contributed to the growth of Brazil. The British, , 
mostly industrialists, engineers, officials of important companies, are 
still playing cricket on the fields of the English club. When you find . 
whole families hiking in the nearby mountains they are, as a rule, | 
Germans, Hungarians or Roumanians. Some of the Syrians who keep 
inconspicuous open shops in a poor-looking district of the town, | 
shabbily dressed themselves, stun the visitor through their elegant . 
appearance at home and through the glamour of their villas. The : 
Japanese are famous as gardeners. Wherever you meet an extremely ' 
tidy vegetable plot or a neat fruit-garden, it is generally cultivated bya | 
Japanese. Their peach orchards, where every single fruit is wrapped in | 
tissue paper as a protection against the night coolness, are a very ‘ 
common sight. 

There is no colour bar in Brazil. Everybody does his work and lives : 
unhampered by prejudice or hostility. Not even the lenient dictator- | 
ship ruling the country affects the liberty of the individual very much. 


The spirit of pioneering and gaining ground from the impact of Nature | 


that looms powerfully at the gates of these growing cities, the spirit of | 


the bandeirantes, the first conquerors of the interior, is still alive, and | 
the Brazilians are proud of their achievements and their commonwealth | 


of races. 
ERNEST KAHN. 


AFRICA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


HE post-war years have been marked by the rapid development _ 

of two features in British Africa which were in evidence during 

the inter-war years—the aspirations of the local peoples to self- : 
government, and the economic, political and social uplift of those | 
territories. Such an upsurge is to be expected after a war which brought 
with it so many controls and frustrations and changed economic needs | 
and political influences almost beyond recognition. At the same time | 
it raises the vital problem of how these two facets of African life are to | 
be reconciled, a problem which causes a certain amount of friction. . 
It is against this background therefore that the recent impluse towards | 
colonial development must be reviewed. The aim here is to examine 


| 
| 
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this advance, more particularly to discover the benefits it confers on 
the areas concerned rather than to discuss its effects on Britain’s own 
economic position. 

The increase in the development of colonial resources was first 
heralded by the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. This 
set aside five million pounds a year for ten years for such purposes as 
improving water supplies and educational facilities, the improvement 
of medical services, etc. It was well received in the colonies, where 
both Europeans and natives alike looked upon it hopefully as a sign 
that the centuries of neglect were at last coming to an end. But 
coming as it did at a time of world crisis it must be accepted as little 
more than an expression of future policy and a fillip to colonial morale. 
Britain’s resources were taxed to the utmost in carrying on the war, 
and during the war little of the allocated funds was spent. However, 
the fact that any was spent may be considered an achievement, and by 
1946 a number of improvements had taken place. In East Africa 
during the year April 1945 to March 1946 there was an expansion of 
water supplies in native areas; a further improvement in housing, 
education, medical services and agriculture; and an extension of 
control over the tsetse fly and the red locust. In Basutoland anti- 
erosion measures were taken. But such advances were small compared 
with those implied in the Act, and therefore the gratitude for what was 
done was tempered by feelings of frustration and disappointment. 

In 1945 a fresh start was made by the passing of a new Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. This increased the total amount 
available to £120 million to be spread over ten years, not including the 
time which had elapsed since the previous Act. Like its predecessor it 
applied to all colonial territories, but since Africa is the most extensive 
backward area it obviously absorbs more of the grant than other 
regions. At the same time a maximum of one million pounds a year 
was set aside for research into local problems of special importance. 
The results of this Act are not very clear, but its aims are broadly set 
out in a circular from the Colonial Secretary to the various Governments 
on November 12th, 1945, which states: “ The dual title of Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act clearly indicates its purpose, namely, 
parallel progress in the development of the resources of Colonial 
Dependencies and in the improvement of the welfare of their people.” 
It then adds: ‘“ The first object is the more fundamental.” It is this 
addendum, taken out of its context and consequently misunderstood, 
which indicates the heart of the friction already referred to. Similar 
statements have been accorded similar treatment, and the idea has 
been encouraged that Britain is using the colonies for her own ends. 
Further fuel has been added to the fire by several ill-conceived speeches 
from persons connected with the Government, and also by pointing to 
Britain’s bad economic position. 

Suspicion has been worsened by the two most notable schemes now 
operating. The first is administered by the Colonial Development 
Corporation, whose aims are set out in the recent report of its activities 
in 1948: ‘‘ The Corporation was brought into being for the purpose of 
improving the standard of living of the Colonial peoples by increasing 
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their productivity and wealth.’’ The intention is to effect this not only 
by raising consumption within the various regions, but also by increasing 
exports to allow for more imports of both consumer and capital goods. 
It was realised at the start that grandiose plans must be avoided in 
favour of concrete proposals, even if these were less ambitious in their 


size and scope. This decision is undoubtedly wise and is being carried | 


out. Besides supplying the necessary equipment the Corporation has 
to construct wharves and roads for its transportation, workshops for 


its maintenance and houses and services for those who work it. Thus | 
before actual operations begin a great deal of preliminary spadework | 
must be done which is fundamental to the development of any country | 


in modern times. After this stage has been passed the real task begins, 
and by way of illustration here are two examples. In Gambia a large 
area of land is being cleared of bush for agricultural purposes, at first 


mainly for poultry and egg production. Ten thousand acres is the | 


first target ; this may be followed by a further twenty thousand. The 
object is to produce twenty million eggs a year and one million pounds 
of dressed poultry, mainly for the British market. Again, in Nyasaland 


the existing tung oil industry is being developed as a long-term measure. _ 


It is planned to clear and plant twenty thousand acres in the northern 
Vipya Highlands where the Corporation will have to provide many of 
the basic amenities besides a large farm to produce food for the local 
workers. 

Here is concrete evidence of Government intentions in developing 
these territories : it proves a myth the allegations continually made in 


some quarters that the sole aim is exploitation to the detriment of the | 
colonial peoples. Such allegations are, however, more difficult to | 
explode when made with regard to the activities of the Overseas Food | 
Corporation in East Africa. Original plans foreshadowed the clearing | 
of almost three and a quarter million acres for the production of ground- — 
nuts, but now the final acreage to be cleared is very much less than | 


this and much of it is to be devoted to sunflowers and other crops. 
However, if carried out with due regard for the need of soil conserva- 
tion and fertilisation the scheme will be of immense future value to 
these territories. 

There exists throughout the area a critical situation in which “‘ East 
Africa is barely able to support itself in food at the present time, and 
would indeed be a large importer were it not for the production from 
European farms.” This was stated in a 1946 despatch to the Colonial 
Secretary from the Governor of Kenya, who said also that “at the 


| 


| 
| 


present time characteristics common to all areas of dense African 


population include overcrowding, excessive pressure on the land, 
erosion and loss of fertility and a severe struggle to maintain the 


existing very inadequate standard of living.” Despite this, however, it | 


is admitted in the Blue Book of February 1947, in which the plan is 
outlined, that “ the immediate reason for the launching of this scheme 


is the urgent need for new supplies of fats for the United Kingdom.” | 
Although the Government goes on to assert its belief that in the long — 


run the scheme may be more important for its beneficial effect on local 


conditions this statement of a policy which is not in the best local 
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interests could hardly be better calculated to arouse African mistrust. 
Indeed, the whole report hints at the paramountcy of British interests, 
and this together with other statements made since has also injured 
the feelings of Europeans in the area—an unhappy augury for the 
future of the project. 

Misgivings thus aroused have been strengthened by increasing proof 
of insufficient preparations, crowned by last year’s revelations con- 
cerning faulty accounting. In addition to this Africans are only included 
in the scheme (as in the operations of the C.D.C.) to perform the more 
menial tasks. Obviously untrained men cannot be given responsibility 
and to this extent any African criticism is baseless in this respect, but 
as yet there is little indication that trained and educated Africans 
will be given opportunities as and when they are forthcoming. Against 
all this must be set the merits of the scheme, and these are clearly 
numerous. Firstly, it will transform an area which is almost entirely 
wild and infested to a large extent by the tsetse fly into one which will 
eventually be fertile agricultural land suitable for other crops besides 
groundnuts. Secondly, it involves the opening up of new and the 
improvement of existing communications. At least one extension is 
planned to the Central Line railway of Tanganyika together with an 
extension of port facilities at Dar-es-Salaam. In the Southern province 
of the Territory a large new port is being built at Mikindani complete 
with deep-water berths and bulk-storage facilities, and a new railway 
has been constructed from here to the Tunduru Hinterland beyond 
Masasi. Thirdly, many benefits in the way of social services and 
technical training are already being realised. One example is the 
training centre at Ifunda where artisans are given six months’ training, 
and to which recruits for the Corporation’s hospital and sanitary 
services are also sent: Another is the Corporation’s own hospitals 
which serve not only employees but thousands of other Africans as 
well. Finally, mention must be made of the work done on their own 
account by Colonial Governments. In Kenya, for example, there is a 
very large agricultural department many of whose officers spend their 
time in outlying areas showing the people new methods and trying to 
persuade them to discard their old and less efficient ones. 

Colonial development is at best a difficult task, and its aims and 
methods will always be subject to a great deal of misunderstanding. 
The rise of Nationalist feeling throughout British Africa is both natural 
and desirable and must be provided for since it exhibits a desire for 
the responsibility which accompanies the privileges entailed in self- 
government. In view of this, criticism and impatience are to be expected 
but these sometimes overstep the limits of reasonableness and then 
mutual mistrust ensues. The prevalence of this is mentioned in the 
C.D.C.’s report which says: “It might be as well to state, however, 
that a changing political outlook especially when it is brought about 
by stimulated agitation against British political influence, and in some 
cases even against European participation in commercial development, 
does not make a favourable atmosphere for raising the economic 
standards of any territory.” The existence of such conditions is 
unfortunate, and it seems quite unnecessary that they should be 
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aggravated by such a body as the U.N. Trusteeship Council, which, in | 
the words of the Economist, “‘ is ready to attack bodies like the O.F.C. , 
for ‘ exploiting the African for the benefit of the metropolitan country ”_ 
without mention of the benefits he is likely to derive from British 
millions spent in waste African lands.” For the sake of all concerned 
it is to be hoped that the emphasis during the Parliamentary debate 
last July on the groundnuts scheme as a “ piece of colonial develop- ; 
ment” rather than as a means of obtaining fats is the prelude to a! 
period of more peaceful and fruitful work. 


MICHAEL BAYLISS. 


RAT CONTROL 


OST people know that there is a “rat menace.’’ The words; 

M have a hackneyed, inevitable ring about them. Rats are just t 
one of the disadvantages which we all have to accept, like the: 
weather, and the fact that their presence in our midst constitutes a} 
severe threat to our food supplies and health is—well, just something ; 
that cannot be avoided. Even so, it must have come as something of a 
shock recently to discerning readers of Parliamentary reports to learn 
that the wages bill for Britain’s army of pest control officials exceeds 
£400,000 a year and that the rats which keep them so busy destroy or 1 
spoil two million tons of human food annually. 
This resigned attitude shows an astonishing ignorance both of rats : 
themselves and the measures now being taken for their elimination from - 
this country. Rats plague the civilised world to-day as they have done : 
for centuries. In 1947 alone they were responsible for the loss of thirty- - 
three million tons of bread grains and rice throughout the world, or the : 
equivalent of our own rations for four years. In addition they continue : 
to act as carriers for diseases as varied as yellow fever, typhus, bubonic : 
plague, equine influenza, Weil’s disease and trichinosis. No other: 
mammal carries such a range of fleas, lice and bacteria in its pelt. Fort 
that reason, incidentally, there is a grave risk in handling rat carcasses: 
and schemes which offer bonuses for rats’ tails may actually encourage : 
infection. The deadly plagues which wiped out our forefathers may) 
have been eradicated from our own times, but the rats which caused } 
them are still with us. Yet until shortly before the recent war there was : 
a marked lack of firm, scientific knowledge about rats and the best! 
ways of effectively reducing their numbers. There was a good deal of! 
lore and superstitious belief; but these are worthless as foundations: 
for modern rodent control. Since 1939 immense strides in under-- 
standing the problem have been made both here and in America. The: 
Oxford Bureau of Animal Population spent most of the war studying: 
this very subject, with the result that we now know a great deal about 
the ways of rats and the loopholes in their extensive armour of fecun-- 
dity, adaptability, cunning and sheer ubiquity. | 
The enormity of the rat infestation in Britain alone is seldom grasped. . 


Rats cannot be counted in the direct way that we count birds, and| 
official estimates as to the present total rat population are restrained | 
| 
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by a sense of the difficulty of securing an accurate census. But expert 
sources have stated that it is quite feasible that there are still roughly 
as many active rats as human beings—and this in spite of years of 
destruction. On average they each inflict some 7s. 6d. worth of damage 
to food stocks annually, spoiling and rendering unfit for human con- 
sumption many times more food than they eat. It has been reliably 
estimated that twenty-five brown rats with access to food supplies will 
eat and spoil daily more than is sufficient to sustain a working man. In 
addition they cost large sums for control measures and tie down many 
thousands of operators and officials in unproductive and what ought to 
be unnecessary work. 

The Infestation Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, now an important branch of this Government Department, 
is the national nerve centre for rat control. Its officials guide, direct 
and train the men of the local authorities, on which the onus for most 
of the actual rodent destruction ultimately falls. Thus bureaucracy has 
annexed the prerogative of the old-time rat catcher, with his traps and 
his terriers. As a vocation, he has all but disappeared, and his work is 
now done far more thoroughly and on a much more widespread scale 
by a force of euphemistically named rodent operators. Official 
research into rat and mouse destruction is continually going on and 
technical and administrative assistance to the local authorities is given 
by the Ministry’s experts. Premises such as food warehouses, flour 
mills and food-processing factories are periodically inspected by quali- 
fied officers and the necessary treatment is recommended in conjunc- 
tion with the local authorities. These now have a statutory responsibi- 
lity for rodent destruction in their areas. In short, rat killing is now 
an official concern, and its operations are organised on comprehensive 
and scientific lines. 

All this is a good thing, for rats affect every one of us, whether we 
are aware of their presence or not. At last the whole thing is being 
tackled realistically on a nation-wide scale. What then are the prob- 
lems ? The adoption of rat control by officialdom has resulted in the 
work being subject to its worst features, perhaps unavoidably. It may 
be necessary for rats to run to paper—and the range of forms and 
records now in use is startling—but within the broader scheme of 
improved technical methods the destruction of rats is still largely a 
local matter, one for the individual on the spot. There does tend to be 
a little too much armchair control of the man doing the job who knows 
just how to deal with his rats without a constant shower of official 
directives, but since the local authorities get an official grant they have 
to conform to the ways of Whitehall. The typical rodent operator is a 
trained technician nowadays, and the rodent control formen employed 
by local councils have an extremely wide knowledge of their quarry 
and possess an intuitive skill for coming down exactly on the vulnerable 
spots in the rat defence, which, incidentally, is largely underground in 
sewers and elsewhere. 

By far the greater problem is the public ignorance and apathy about 
the whole question of rat infestation. Not one person in a thousand 
seeing the regular inspection and baiting of town sewers through road- 
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way manholes even realises what is going on (paid for by the taxpayers 
and the ratepayers), yet the systematic killing of rats in sewers 1s a 
vital part of the fight against these vermin. The worst feature to b 
overcome is the attitude towards infestation displayed by a great 
majority of the population. The farmer accepts the rats in his barns, 
ricks and hedges as an inevitable accompaniment to his work ; th 
manufacturer takes the rats in his factory or warehouse for granted, asi 
indeed he does the bill for getting rid of them presented at intervals by 
his local authority ; the office manager ignores his all-too-plentifull 
rats and mice on the excuse that to admit their presence and ventilate 
the fact that destruction is in hand will frighten his staffs and may event 
cause his typists to leave ; the shopkeeper behaves much the same ;, 
the householder dabbles with ineffectual trapping and poisoning andi 
reports his vermin only when they get out of hand (very often the: 
occupants of terraced street dwellings are unaware of the black rats 
which live in their lofts and run along the whole length of the roadt 
under the roofs), and the man in the street who sees rats in the openi 
or knows where they are numerous seldom thinks of notifying the fact’ 
to the local rat officer. 

Clearly a radical change in this attitude is needed, and official propa-. 
ganda methods might usefully be stepped up. How many householders: 
know that they can apply to have their rats or mice destroyed free of) 
charge, for instance ? Nor does the matter end with the total eradica- 
tion of the initial infestation. Cases have been known where as man 
as 10,000 rats have been killed by systematic treatment of premises,j 
and the rat population to have regained its former level in twelv 
months simply because of the subsequent neglect by the occupants.: 
The actual widespread occurrence of rats in almost all types of 
buildings in town and country alike is surely sufficient reason for thes 
overcoming of the very definite feeling of shame that the presence of 
pests rouses in most people, with the consequent hushing up and neglect* 
which favours the increase of the rats. If it is not respectable to be« 
troubled with rodents, it is far less respectable to do nothing about them. 
Through such an attitude the whole of official control] for an area may} 
be rendered incomplete, for rats are continually on the move, following; 
food and water supplies. Sewer rats can live on liquid garbage alone,: 
and the bombing of many cities has greatly aggravated their rat prob-: 
lem, for rats thrive in derelict areas where drains are open to the sky.’ 

By the skilful planting of unbaited dry wheat or sausage rusk and the; 
regular daily inspection of quantities eaten, a fairly accurate index to« 
the level of the rat population can be gained. Unpoisoned bait is always: 
used for several days before poisoning with zinc phosphide or arsenic,; 
for once the rats are taking food unconcernedly they continue to do sot 
when poison is added, and thus a close estimate of the actual kill, ori 
“ take,” can be made. But baits and poison have to be continually; 
changed to meet the rats’ cunning, and old colonies tollowed to their! 
new haunts. Research is still in its infancy and the fact that the Govern-; 
ment is aware of the need for improved overall control is evident frokn| 
recent legislation. But the obstacles to really complete destruction of} 
rats lie not so much in the technical sphere as in the lack of effectivel 
- linking of administration, modern methods and an educated public| 


opinion. DAVID GUNSTON. | 
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SECRETS OF SILENT SOUND 


OUND is steadily becoming one of the most powerful forces in 

science. Thirty years ago sound waves were something that 

fascinated researchers just as the telephone intrigued Alexander 
Graham Bell in the ’seventies, but to-day a new science is being evolved 
possessing infinite possibilities for the benefit of mankind. In a few 
years, industry, medicine and ordinary domestic life will reap the 
benefit of thousands of painstaking experiments being made in the 
world’s laboratories. Already, results almost beyond belief have been 
achieved. Artificially created sound waves have been used to boil 
water, heal a diseased appendix, turn fog into rain and make a room 
dust free in a few minutes. It is possible to pasteurise milk, age wine, 
and kill mosquito larve in seconds by tearing them to pieces with 
high-powered sound. A decade ago it was usual to subject machines 
to X-ray examination for the detection of flaws, but a detector now in 
use utilises sound to find a flaw in a ten-foot-thick metal casting in a 
second, where the X-ray once took hours. Industry thus inherits an 
efficient method for the checking of ships’ propellers, locomotive axles 
and jet turbine engines. ; 

Confronted even by this formidable list, the scientists will say: 
“That is nothing. We hope one day to control insects and bacteria, 
bring about fundamental changes in grains, to produce new varieties 
and ensure speedier cultivation. More efficient pest control will be 
available for all nations if we are successful in our plans to bombard 
D.D.T. particles and break them up into sizes smaller and more lethal 
than before.’’ Yet it is still an uncanny world, this one of sound. 
Even though they wear ear-plugs and use asbestos gloves to protect 
their hands, British laboratory workers find that high-frequency 
vibrations induce, for some unknown reason, a substantial degree 
of nausea and fatigue. But they are ever breaking through the barriers 
of mystery first explored by Professor Langevin, of France. In 1917 
Professor Langevin, who had been assistant to the Curies, was experi- 
menting with high-frequency sound and had directed a narrow beam 
under water for signalling purposes. Finding that he could bounce 
these waves off hidden reefs and rocks, he had, by 1925, produced 
for the French Navy a sonic “eye’’ to be installed in submarines, 
Though a crude affair of two 2,000-lb. megaphones attached to the bow, 
it was, in fact, the precursor of the modern Asdic. And from Asdic 
there were only a few scientific steps to the equivalent in the air—Radar. 

Sound, as Langevin noted, moves in waves that are caused by 
mechanical vibrations, and when the waves move fast enough they 
generate heat. Ultrasonics, then, are nothing more than mechanically 
created sound waves, inaudible sound that can burn like white-hot 
steel. Tourists who have wandered too close to the bells of Notre- 
Dame have turned away with bleeding noses caused by the capillary- 
shattering vibrations. Maximum reception amongst humans is about 
16,000 vibrations a second, although young people can hear at 20,000 
vibrations a second. Thousands of sounds escape our ears every day, 
like an earthworm moving through the grass, a sound pitched far 
beyond human range. The robin, however, can capture the noise. 
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Yet sound generators now in use can produce vibrations of over twelve: 
million a second. It is whentravelling at this speed that sound waves: 
produce the latent power that is now being tapped for science. The main, 
methods of producing ultrasonic waves use electrical energy as the basis § 
for power. Favourite method employed here and in America is known} 
as the piezo-electrical, whereby an electrical charge is developed on the: 
surface of quartz crystal. The crystal expands and contracts hundreds ¥ 
of thousands of times a second, the electrical oscillations being trans- 
formed into mechanical ones and amplified for power use. \ 
Another method uses a wire circulating a metal rod and joined] 
to an alternating current generator. As the current alternates, the barr 
varies in length by about one-millionth of its length; the expansion j/ 
and contraction produce the necessary vibrations through a metal |] 
diaphragm. Such minute movement is invisible to the eye, though the } 
heat generated on the bar is sufficient to burn on touch, or bore a hole } 
in glass or wood. Sound scientists can also produce artificial sound |) 
waves in laboratories by pushing compressed air through a generator ¢ 
equipped like a siren, with blades flashing like those in a turbine. | 
The blades tear through the air stream, producing sound vibrations } 
of 200,000 a second, more than twelve times human reception. The » 
General Electric Company at Schenectady has recently developed a tiny ” 
whistle which can create sound powerful enough to burn paper and | 
thin cotton. Already these whistles have been put into commercial | 
use in America. They have been installed on the tops of public buildings ; 
where pigeons adopt roosting-places. The ultrasonic pierce emitted | 
by the whistle is inaudible to passers-by, but is sufficient to repel | 
the pigeons. A new autosonic garage opener has been manufactured | 
and installed in cars. When the car enters a driveway the driver ° 
operates a device on the dashboard. The resulting ultrasonic whistle is ; 
picked up by the mechanism on the garage door, which then opens | 
automatically. Developments like these have been accomplished in | 
the past two decades, and scientists in private laboratories and in the : 
British Department of Scientific and Industrial Research have been | 
kept busy investigating the varied and ever expanding uses for silent 
sound. Zealous inquiry has produced numerous ultrasonic devices | 
with names like “ Audigage,” “ Ultrasonorator ”’ and “ Reflectoscope.” 
In Britain and America everyday life is beginning to feel the 
influence of these new and exciting products of the new machine age. 
The use of ultrasonics in the pasteurisation of milk is already in 
operation in America, where dairymen predict an extended use of a 
sound-generator powered from the wheels of a lorry travelling from 
farm to depot. The bacteria count of sound-treated milk has been found 
to be as low as eight per cubic centimetre. (The count for heat pasteuri- 
sation is over 25,000.) Moreover, the time for sound is five seconds as 
compared with thirty-five minutes. A bottle of milk invariably shows 
the cream on the top, a result of the inability of cream and milk to 
mix easily. When the milk is bombarded with U.S.W. for a few seconds | 
the larger globules of cream are broken up and suspended in the milk, | 
giving a general uniformity of cream content. If milk and cream, why | 
not other liquids? For ultrasonics there are no other barriers in that 
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direction. For the first time it is possible to mix mercury and water, oil 
and water, and have stable emulsions. The intensive sound waves break 
up the molecules in each instance and stabilise the mixture. Similarly, 
paper pulp can be mixed to produce fine-texture paper. In Germany, 
sound-wave bombardment of molten metals has produced more uniform 
mixtures, while from photographic laboratories are coming emulsions 
finer grained than any of their predecessors. Ultrasonics has produced 
perfect and even blending of paints, chemicals and even mayonnaise. 
Scientists here have also been studying the structure, the strains and 
stresses of fibres by passing high-speed waves through cloth. It was 
Sir Edward Appleton, the industrial scientist, who first suggested the 
possibility of high-frequency sound waves removing dirt from clothing. 
Such a theory is being studied in the Mullard Electronic Laboratories 
on the firm’s home-produced piezo-electrical generators. It has been 
found that water-soaked clothes can be cleaned by a short U.S.W. 
bombardment. In this case, there is still scope for investigation, the 
tried soap and water method still producing a whiter appearance. 

A frequency that would clean linen clothes might disintegrate silk or 
cotton articles. Wavelength bands for clothes cleaning may one day be 
the rule. Though ultrasonics has inspired wonderful achievements in 
the world of science, it also holds tragic news for Scotland. Research 
workers in the Mullard Laboratories have subjected raw whisky to 
U.S.W., and subsequent analysis has revealed that the whisky had 
aged several years in a few minutes. Whisky is mellowed by the 
collisions of certain molecules, but the terrific agitation produced by 
U.S.W. multiplies the collision rate and consequently reduces the 
mellowing period. Experiments are still proceeding to achieve even 

‘better results. Reports of experiments in Russia reveal a possible 
method of developing the world’s food production. There, two research 
workers, Istomina and Ostrovski, report having treated potato and 
pea seeds with sound waves of 400,000 a second, maintaining the 
‘bombardment from two to five minutes. Results showed a flowering 
of potatoes a week earlier, with a 50 per cent. increase in yield. Peas 
were just as successful, showing a trebled yield, earlier sprouting and 
twice as many pods. 

One of the star achievements of ultrasonics, if preliminary experi- 

‘ments are a criteria, may be the elimination of fog over airports. First 
‘tests show that one second of high-frequency sound waves clears 
‘miniature fogs, though the application to real ‘‘ pea-soupers”’ is 
naturally a more difficult proposition. The theory is that supersound 
will produce the coagulation of vapour particles which will then drop. 
Similarly, tiny soot particles in smoke become flakes and fall, to leave 
the air free and clean. Tests on a modified scale have met with some 
success, but a fuller application is hampered by the need of more 
powerful ultrasonic generators. 

And what of the medical field ? In Europe, even before the war, 
Professors Pohlman and Richter were experimenting with sound in 
the treatment of such troubles as sciatica. Even in those early days the 
experiments showed an effect more beneficial than those up to then 
achieved by other treatments. Hopes are also held of knifeless surgery 
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in the future, especially in the treatment ot brain tumours. Doctors. 
Lynn and Putnam, of Columbia University, have found it possible to* 
destroy selected parts of brain tissue by directing a beam of 800,000/) 
vibrations per second on to the tumour to destroy the malignant cells. | 
One of the most recent medical techniques is the use of high-frequency) 
sound for the breaking-up of gallstones. The experiments, made by) 
doctors of the Beth Israel Hospital in New York, offer the possibility 
of treating the trouble eventually without surgery. At present the# 
ultrasonic waves, directed on the gallstones through an abdominal] 
incision, break them into small pieces suitable for natural elimination. |) 
The silent energy, lasting from five to fifty seconds, leaves the surround- / 
ing tissue unaffected. Hopeful of the possibilities of ultrasonics in} 
medicine, the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund has created a special] 
research group to study the uses of sound in fighting cancer. Research | 
into the potentialities of sound is as yet in its infancy. The field of} 
exploration is immense, the researchers are many, but continuing} 
progress should enable mankind to reap rich rewards from the silent, | 
invisible world of sound. RICHARD SERVICE. | 
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A MELLOWING PROCESS 


T is possible to measure the change that has taken place in some of ’ 
[ex consequences of Russia’s impact upon the West during, say, the # 

past quarter of a century ; and the change is not wholly bad. There: 
is, indeed, something cheerful in it ; and in these days of almost { 
unrelieved gloom it would be natural, even at the risk of exaggeration, . 
to welcome whatever offers of good cheer in the offing. Manners and ° 
reactions after all do change, even though the times do not change. The: 
years that pass have a mellowing effect upon man’s attitude to the? 
continuing deadlock of international relationships. | 

It is therefore worth while to examine the effect of the pronounce- ‘ 
ment lately (February 16th) made by Mr. Stalin about world affairs: 
and to contrast it with the effect of similar pronouncements coming: 
from Moscow a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Stalin chose as the: 
medium of his obzter dicta a series of answers he gave to questions: 
(specified, of course, by himself) put to him by a correspondent of! 
Pravda. So determined was he that his remarks should be widely; 
propagated—and in this there is no change—that he had them broad- - 
cast by the Moscow radio as well as printed by the Moscow newspaper. 
It is to be deduced that he wanted them to circulate not only within: 
__ but also without the iron curtain. And they fell flat, at any rate outside: 
the curtain. The squibs so often used for making our flesh creep have; 
become damp. Our flesh did not creep. If any effect at all was produced | 
in the West it was nothing more than a rather weary curiosity as to why) 
particularly Mr. Stalin wanted to dish up the old lies at this time. 
Hardly any interest was taken in the substance of what he said—it had! 
indeed all been said before ad nauseam, and could have been accurately| 
guessed by anyone in advance—but some slight speculation was aroused| 
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at his motive for saying it again. The speculation in its turn fell flat, 
the reason that men are now bored by this unchanging stream of 
cow's abuse, whatever be its particular motive at a given moment. 
A spokesman of the State Department in Washington dutifully 
escribed it as ‘‘ an attempt to regain lost ground,” and the Washington 
0st brushed it aside as “ doubtlessly provoked by the growing strength 
of the free world.” And so it passed into the limbo of the forgotten 
Mr. Stalin’s statement was made at great length. To quote from it 
ould be to throw good time after bad ; one sentence only need be 
rescued to symbolise the quality of the whole. “‘ Mr. Attlee,” said Mr. 
talin, “‘ needs a lie against the Soviet Union, and it is essential for him 
depict the peaceful policy of the Soviet Union as an aggressive one 
nd the aggressive policy of the British Government as a peaceful one, 
in order to mislead the British people and draw them by means of deceit 
imto the new world war being organised by the ruling circles of the 
United States.” So let it lie, in the two senses. It seems unnecessary 
even to mention an implied threat in Mr. Stalin’s remarks about 
Russia’s leaving the United Nations: a threat which might be con- 
strued as a promise of a better future for that body. 
_ By contrast there was a time when Moscow’s shafts did cause con- 
sternation in our midst ; and therein is to be measured the mellowness 
md mercy of advancing time. We are apt to forget the comic strain 
that eternally runs through the Russian character. Ever since the first 
assian negotiators came to London more than a quarter of a century 
ago to end what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald called “ the pompous folly ” 
of our not being on speaking terms, the talk has babbled on without 
easing. Propaganda is the breath of Russian nostrils, especially when 
seasoned with irony. Mr. Krassin came to London as head of a trade 
delegation and signed an Anglo-Russian trade agreement (1921), in 
which was incorporated a clause—as full of naiveté from the British 
as of glee from the Russian point of view—forbidding hostile propaganda 
by either party against the other. Those who knew Mr. Krassin’s 
character were not surprised when he rubbed his hands and prepared to 
greet the signing of the obligation with a redoubled burst of propaganda 
against Britain. In condonation of his behaviour it must be conceded 
that the temptation, having regard to the said character, was irresistible. 
Allowance must be made for human frailty and for the normal irrespon- 
sibility of Russian exuberance. When, two years later, Mr. Rakovski 
‘was given the fiat of the British Government to come to London as 
Russia’s diplomatic representative, those who knew him knew exactly 
what was coming. Even before he reached London, on the very eve of 
hhis departure for London, this persona grata publicly indulged in some 
Tather extravagantly unfriendly sentiments about Britain. The tradi- 
tions of the diplomatic service were innocent of such oddities of 
behaviour, and the British Government, bewildered and not yet 
acclimatised to what was involved in the prospect of diplomatic rela- 
tions with a Bolshevic Power, when that Power happened to be Russia, 
angrily telegraphed to Mr. William Peters, the British representative in 
Moscow, instructing him to demand an explanation from the Soviet 
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Foreign Office, and pending the receipt of such an explanation to. 
withdraw the consent of the British Government to Mr. Rakovski’s ; 
coming to London as a diplomatic representative. | 

This was the Rakovski who in 1924, having duly taken up his position } 
in London, held up an Anglo-Russian conference in the London Foreign } 
Office by failing to appear at the opening ceremony, though he was the » 
head of the Russian delegation. It was discovered later in the day that : 
he had forgotten about the conference and had taken a day off, which |) 
he spent in riotous enjoyment on the swings and roundabouts of the } 
amusement park of the Wembley Exhibition. There was a propagandist | 
element even in that extravagance. | 

What in particular Mr. Rakovski had said on the eve of coming to } 
London as a diplomatic representative whose theoretic and primary / 
duty it would be to improve Russo-British relations was that the British || 
Empire was on the brink of collapse, that he looked forward to the part | 
he might play in pushing that Empire over the brink, and in starting ; 
the Bolshevic revolution in England. He was so pleased with his }) 
remarks that he had them printed as a pamphlet (much as Mr. Stalin | 
in 1951 combines the broadcast with the printed word) and sent copies }} 
of it to England in advance of his own arrival. 

The detailed history of Anglo-Russian official relations during the / 
past generation, if simply recorded without comment or elaboration, | 
would make a volume, or a series of volumes, of first-rate light reading, , 
which might go some way towards relieving the present gloom. The § 
Zinoviev letter (which Mr. Punch suggested was a case of Mr. Zinoviev’s # 
having forged his own signature) was pure farce, though it had an effect - 
on the British general election of 1924. The official correspondence # 
makes better reading. “Sir”? (wrote Mr.—the later Sir Austen— / 
Chamberlain to Mr. Rakovski on November atist, 1924), ‘‘ His Majesty’s / 
Government have had under review the treaties negotiated by their * 
predecessors ”’ (the Socialist Government of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) | 
“ with the Government of the U.S.S.R. and signed on August 8th last. | 
I have the honour to inform you that after due deliberation His | 
Majesty’s Government find themselves unable to recommend the / 
treaties in question to the consideration of Parliament, or to submit | 
them to the King for His Majesty’s ratification.’’ Nothing more. The | 
brevity of the thing, and its lack of argument, took the wind out of | 
Moscow’s sails, because there was no loophole for counter-argument. | 
Propaganda was momentarily stilled ; an achievement and a technique | 
which might be profitably studied by our present governors, whose - 
long-winded and humourless notes are just what Moscow craves. 

The technique of snappy disdain was, however, gradually abandoned | 
a quarter of a century ago, as nerves became worn in the West. The : 
same (Sir Austen) Chamberlain sent a note to Moscow on February 23rd, 
1927, which revived the languishing hopes of the Kremlin. The | 
Bolshevic strategists got up like lions refreshed and appealed to the | 
workers of the world to sharpen their swords in readiness for what they | 
called the world proletariat war against British capitalism. Mr. 
Litvinov sent a remarkably prompt and remarkably long answer to | 
Sir Austen. The point then at issue was nothing other than the verbal 
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works of one Mr. Bukharin, who was honoured by being quoted at 
length in a British State Paper. Of all the comic speeches that had been 
made by Bolshevic leaders since 1917, those of Mr. Bukharin were 
without rival the most comic. One of his gems was solemnly quoted in 
Sir Austen’s note to Moscow, to the author’s greater glory in his own 
country. It was taken from a speech made by Mr. Bukharin at a con- 
ference of the Russian Communist Party and before the “ Executive 
Committee of the Communist International.’ Said Mr. Bukharin: 
“ Mighty masses are marching under the Soviet star under the banner 
of Communism. Comrades! Our proletariat is ready to do everything 
to strengthen the forces of world revolution and to facilitate the process 
thereof. Has not our party proved that it will do everything necessary 
to defend the cause of world revolution? During the great English 
strike ’’ (this was a reference to the so-called general strike of May 
1926), “‘ during the great China revolution, our party—we can and dare 
assert this—has shown itself in the forefront.” 

In those days, it should be remembered, it was Moscow’s anxiety to 
‘claim the credit for all the mischief that was afoot. Nowadays the 
anxiety rather is to lie low, because her reputation is well enough 
established in that sense, and to use the unofficial strike leaders and the 
Deans of Canterbury as stalking horses. Hence it is that, whereas to-day 
‘Mr. Stalin rarely breaks his silence, such men as Mr. Bukharin a 
quarter of a century ago rarely broke their chatter. To-day a slightly 
different technique is being used. They are trying to undermine the 
Western countries by cultivating the fear of Russian military resources 
to the end that Western assets in money and in kind shall be scattered 
to the four winds. There is, of course, a certain cleverness in the device, 
as in all Russian devices, because it does happen to be the case that 
Russia is armed to the teeth, just as a quarter of a century ago it 
happened to be the case that Russia did organise the British general 
strike ; but then, as now, the materialist intellectuals, relying on their 
brains, and not having enough sense to recognise the limitations of 
human brains, made the most spectacular blunders. 

In 1926, for instance, Russia’s declared object was to destroy British 
capitalism. Her leaders forgot that the bill for strike pay that would 
face the trade unions on the first Friday of the strike would be so 
colossal that the trade unions would have to resort to British capitalism 
in order to meet it. In other words, they would have to realise the 
securities in which their reserves were constituted. The notion of 
destroying British capitalism and of being dependent upon British 
capitalism for what Mr. Bukharin called “‘ the process thereof ” left 
something to be desired, when looked at from the point of view of 
common sense ; if the Communists ever had any common sense. And 
when the strike was launched in all its crazy exuberance the Stock 
Exchange closed down for the duration, partly because the strike 
eliminated the necessary transport for men to get to the City, partly 
because (it is fair to surmise) the Stock Exchange Committee knew 
perfectly well that without the Stock Exchange this Communist aggres- 
sion could not be financed. Moreover, the financial experts of the trade 
unions knew, or ought to have known, that they could not borrow from 
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the banks without tangible evidence (denied, as aforesaid, by the Stock 
Exchange) of ability to repay, and knew, or ought to have guessed, 


that in any case the banks were not likely to help finance a revolutionary _ 


movement directed against themselves as one of the pillars of the 
capitalist system. And, indeed, what are the banks’ own assets except 


Stock Exchange securities ? So the great attempt—‘‘ the great English | 


strike,’ as Mr. Bukharin magniloquently called it—to combine the 


objective of destroying British capitalism with a necessary reliance | 


upon British capitalism as the means to that end, staged instead a great 
fiasco. 
It is a mistake to assume that these Bolshevics are more clever than 


in fact they are. Yet oddly enough a quarter of a century ago their 
windy blasts caused havoc where it was least to be expected. Sir Austen | 
Chamberlain succumbed in the end to writing his worried notes to | 


Moscow and his gloomy Foreign Office papers in London ; Mr. Buk- 
harin’s wretched drivel ‘“‘ drew’’ Lord Birkenhead, who thus forgot 
that he had first-class brains ; and made Winston wince. To-day, by 
contrast, the continued assaults upon the West by means of wordy 
propaganda cause no ripple even of interest. They have lost their 
cunning. They make the hardened people laugh ; not, however, the 
laugh of merriment, but of bitter derision. Stalin, the oracle-in-chief, 
makes a laboured effort, as he did on February 16th last, to fan the 
embers of a dying fire. The fire does not respond. 

It is something worth recording that after flourishing for a whole 
generation this weapon of Russian propaganda has lost its power. 


Even the gratuitously offered platforms at Lake Success and Flushing 


Meadow do no good, they rather do harm, to Russia’s cause. Gone are 
the days when Lord Curzon, in the spring, for instance, of 1923, engaged 
in an exchange of notes with Mr. Chicherin on the subject of Russian 


propaganda, or when at the end of the following year Sir Austen | 
Chamberlain’s first communication to Moscow (November 21st, 1924) | 
was concerned exclusively to protest against that propaganda, and | 


ended with the lame warning that ‘“‘ The Soviet Government would do 


well to weigh carefully the consequences of ignoring this pronounce- — 
ment.” The epitaph upon that warning was the simple fact that those 
consequences, if any, were duly and fully ignored. The technique of | 


“ protesting ”’ to Moscow about this, that or the other act of scurrility 
or dishonesty on Moscow’s part was prosecuted for a surprisingly long 
time. It has been prolonged to our own day, though it is now dying 
its natural death. 

It is a tribute to the essential honesty and simplicity of the Western 
mind that it has taken so long for the truth to dawn : the truth, namely, 


that these men of the Kremlin are evil men, not concerned with. 


honesty or any good thing, but bent exclusively upon the destruction of 
good things ; of all those good things, for instance, that are synonymous 
with our Christian civilisation. There is something pathetic in the 
spectacle of such good men as Lord Curzon or Sir Austen Chamberlain 
lecturing Russia upon the elements of moral behaviour, with as much 


hope of making an impression as Canute had upon the tide. They did | 
not believe, as we to-day have from a long experience been forced to. 
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believe, that these men of the Kremlin are the embodiment of a satanic 
design upon the elementary rights and dignity of the human race. We 
almost weep as we recall the naiveté of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s per- 
sistent attempts to deflect the Kremlin from the course which obviously 
they could not abandon without abandoning the objects for which they 
lived and worked. “ His Majesty’s Government,” wrote Sir Austen 
on February 23rd, 1927, ‘‘ trust that this protest and warning will be 
received by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with the attention 
they require, and that no further cause of complaint may be given.” 
He was constantly writing in so weak, so jaded and so misdirected a 
spirit, much as a harassed schoolmaster might admonish that next-to- 
the-lowest form of animal life, a pack of small boys who have got out 
of control. 

While, however, we may congratulate ourselves on the achievement, 
due to the inexorable march of time, whereby there is no longer any 
temptation to read moral lectures to Moscow—a temptation which the 
present-day British Government is beginning to resist—and whereby 
Russian propaganda has barked itself hoarse, yet the substance as 
opposed to the verbosity of this evil thing remains. We may gratefully 
accept the passing refreshment of Stalin’s loss of propagandist effective- 
ness. There remains the bite, as distinct from the bark. When we stop 
wasting time by protesting to the Kremlin about its chicaneries and 
dishonesties we shall still have to deal with the onslaught of the atheist 
hordes in their subterranean and indirect corrosion of the Christian 
world, whether launched in active destructiveness by deluded puppets, 
as in Korea, or in the more subtle destructiveness of dupes in British 
factories and deaneries. The fight has still to be fought, though the 
initiative is passing to the West; as no doubt Mr. Gromyko knew on 
March 5th last, when he met the Western delegates for preliminary 
Paris talks on another proposed conference. 


An ADVANCE IN COMMON SENSE 


Another change in the general trend is to be welcomed. Not only has 
the logic of Russia’s impact on the West been made clearer, the impact 
of an opposite factor is at last beginning to make itself felt. Diplomatic 
relations between the Western Powers and Spain have been re-estab- 
lished, and steps are being taken to re-establish Italy in the family of 
Western civilisation. Perhaps the greatest muddle of the past five years 
has been the dogged persistence of the war-time delusion that Russia 
was an ally in whatever cause the Western Powers imagined they 
upheld, and the contrastingly persistent refusal of those Powers to 
recognise two such countries as Spain and Italy as the natural friends 
and allies they are. Russia and her conquered satellites could hold up, 
and were, so to speak, invited to hold up, the work of the United 
Nations, while Spain and Italy were kept at bay. There are few fields 
of human activity so perverse as that of international affairs, perhaps 
because the field is so big that mixed motives and haphazard muddle 
become inevitable. The complex about “‘ dictatorship ’’ was a perhaps 
automatic result of the Hitler nightmare ; Mussolini was allied to 
Hitler ; Franco refused to fight against Hitler. Therefore—so ran the 
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crude and perverted tradition—Russia is a friend, Spain and Italy are | 
enemies. Moreover, Spain and Italy were, Spain still is, ruled by a 
“ dictator.” The idea of Stalin being a “ dictator ”’ was soft-pedalled 
in the tradition, because Stalin helped to kill Germans. 

By contrast the essential situation, obscured though it was in the 
blackout of common sense which is the normal concomitant of war, was 
that Russia operated as the open enemy, Spain and Italy as the open 
friend, of the Christian West. It was the United Nations itself, by the 
famous resolution of December 12th, 1946, that ostracised Spain ; and — 
it took the prompting of clear logic nearly four years—the deed was not _ 
accomplished till October 31st, I950—to convince the Western Powers _ 
that they were behaving foolishly. Now, however, the deed is done ; _ 
ambassadors have been exchanged between Madrid and the Western | 
capitals and talks have been started between Italy on the one part and | 
France and Britain on the other for the resumption of a normal sensible — 
relationship. Signor de Gasperi, Prime Minister, and Count Sforza, — 
Foreign Minister, of Italy have been invited to London to discuss the 
remarkable project of a mutual recognition of common purposes ; 
though the fact itself has stuck out a mile for many years. 

Let it not be forgotten by those who are worried about ostensible 
dictatorship—a worry none the less that seems to be stilled when the 
dictator sits in the Kremlin—that Mussolini’s Fascismo a generation 
ago was brought into being specifically as a means of countering a 
Communist menace ; that Italy was in fact one of the first European 
countries, including, for instance, Finland and Hungary, to beat off 
that menace ; and that Spain half a generation later set up her dictator- 
ship in precisely the same cause and did in fact, by the civil war that 
immediately preceded the second world war, suppress an open Com- 
munist revolution within her borders. By an irony of fate and a muddle 
of circumstance both Spain and Italy have fallen under a cloud in 
Western eyes as the almost exclusive result of their attitude to Hitler. 
Yet Hitler’s own “ National’’ Socialism, be it remembered, was in 
great part motived by the spirit of self-defence against the Communist 
menace, and his conflict with Stalin was one of the logical incidents in 
the turbid course of an historic half-century. Sooner or later the dawn 
follows the night. This particular night has been long drawn out. The 
normal effect of dawn is to illumine things that were not seen in the 
darkness. 

One of the things thus revealed is the fact that the Western Powers 
helped to build up the strength of Stalin’s Russia by means of supplies 
taken to Russia at heroic risks during the second world war ; that those 
Powers went on to build up the strength of Tito’s Jugoslavia by the 
like sending of supplies—despite the fact that Tito and Stalin, quarrel 
as they may, are on the same side in the essential conflict now joined 
between atheist tyranny and Christian freedom—and that Spain and 
Italy, friends and allies in that conflict, were persistently spurned. 
Even China, an ally of Russia, was incontinently accepted as a normal 
friendly Power by the conventional standard of diplomatic recognition, 
the while two such anti-Communist Christian governments as those of 
Italy and Spain were still despised. We may therefore be thankful that 
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common sense has begun to reassert its sway. The Christian West is 
closing its ranks. There is now a British ambassador in Madrid and a 
Spanish ambassador in London. There is a rapprochement between 
France and Italy. There are talks between Britain and Italy. 

By contrast there seems little doubt that the tide has set in against 
the Communists. Within the iron curtain the need for repression 
-. with time. The arrest of Dr. Clementis, former Communist 

oreign Minister in Prague, by his former colleagues, is a symbol, a 
symbol that often recurs, of the essential weakness of a system which 
depends upon terror as a binding force. The real danger to Western 
strategy comes from a temptation to over-rate the resources and the 
cleverness of the Communist racket. Even Hitler’s racket, though it 
rested upon a foundation of homogeneous German support, was essen- 
tially unsound, as was shown when Hitler’s own entourage tried to 
assassinate him. Stalin’s racket, depending upon the loyalty (which is 
non-existent) of alien puppets and fifth columnists, invites all the snags 
of which human nature is capable. It came as no surprise when an 
enterprising American, Mr. Homer Byington, who is the United States 
Government’s chief expert on Western European affairs, broadcast 
(March 4th last) his calculation that since 1946 the membership of the 
Communist Party in Western European countries has dropped by over 
a million, which is one-third of its former strength. It is a violation of 
common sense to imagine that a tyranny which relies upon the suppres- 
sion of human dignity and courage for the continuance of its hold upon 
men can continue to flourish. No political system ever did or ever will 
survive the disillusion of the subjects who have been victimised by it, 
because there is something unconquerable in the spirit of man. That 
spirit is the creation of an omnipotent God. When hare-brained atheists 
stage an aggression upon the creation of omnipotence, and, incidentally, 
are themselves at the mercy of that same creation and that same 
omnipotence, it is not to be wondered at that all they contrive is their 
own ultimate confusion. 

March 11th, 1951. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT | 
A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTEBOOK#* | 


Benedetto Croce, one of the most important philosophers of our time, is } 
less well known in this country than he deserves. One reason is the fact that | 
most of the translations have been sadly inadequate and have often turned | 
a difficult writer into an incomprehensible one. Political and philosophical 
translations from the Italian present many difficulties as many Italian words | 
have got no exact English equivalent. How is one, for example, to render into | 
English the subtle distinction between “il liberalismo ” and “il liberismo ”? | 
The editor of the present selection of essays has been fortunate in having found | 
as a translator Mr. E. F. Carritt, himself a distinguished philosopher, who | 
has produced an eminently readable translation which should help to 
familiarise the British public with Croce’s thought. Even so, the book 
demands concentrated effort from the reader. The essays are of varying | 
length and perhaps inevitably of varying importance and they are divided | 

‘into five groups; on philosophy, on politics, on ethics and esthetics, on 
history, and finish up with what one might call a few pages from the philo- 
sopher’s scrapbook. Of these the general reader will most probably find | 
the political essays most interesting and profitable. In the first essay Croce 
states his philosophical position and pays homage to Hegel, whom he con- 
siders as his greatest master, and then proceeds to indicate the differences 
between his own philosophical system and that of “ the last great speculative 
genius who has appeared in the history of philosophy.” It is interesting that 
it is particularly in his conception of history that he parts company with 
Hegel. This criticism of Hegel’s “ Geschichtsphilosophie ”’ is further elabor- 
ated in the remarkable essay entitled “In Praise of Individuality,” where 
he shows very convincingly how Hegel, who had started well enough as an 
ardent and trenchant critic of the arid rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
developed a new mythology in which history itself disappears and is, as it 
were, falsified into one gigantic exercise in the none too gentle art of special 
pleading. Hegel thus becomes the main instigator of a new and dangerous 
attitude to life which Croce calls romanticism and the consequences of which | 
can be seen even in our own days. Croce identifies this romanticism with — 
its supreme disregard for reason both with Fascism and Communism, two 
political systems which very largely derive from Hegel. 

Croce’s criticism of Marxism, with its glorification of the masses as a kind 
of modern myth in keeping with the industrial age, provides perhaps the 
most penetrating analysis of this political philosophy which, in spite of 
its nonsensicality, is most probably the most important driving force 
of our age. Like Lord Russell, Croce exposes the myth of the masses as what 
it is: an intellectual fraud or at best a romantic self-deception which has no 
basis in the facts of history, provided of course that history itself is not 
merely an enormous myth as it is when tackled by an orthodox Marxist. 
Croce has no difficulty in demolishing the intellectual pretensions of the — 
Neo-romantic school, but it can be doubted whether he is equally successful _ 
in his positive task of establishing freedom on a philosophically secure basis. _ 
He finds Burnham plausible when the latter, having despaired of the stupidity _ 
of the masses who want myths but not the truth, places his hope in a class 
of intellectually honest and high-minded leaders. He seems in consequence 
to accept a kind of aristocratic humanism without telling us how this “ élite” _ 
could be established. He relies on his conviction that history is ultimately — 
controlled by what he calls moral forces which indeed he identifies with it. 


* My Philosophy. By Benedetto Croce. Essays selected by R. Klibansky. 
Allen & Unwin. 153s. ; 
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Liberty being “ of the essence of man” cannot be taken away from him nor 
can it be given to him, as it is simply man in action. He sees of course that 
this “ spiritualisation”’ of liberty might easily lead to obscurantism and 
tyranny, as one could well conceive of a tyrant who argues that since man’s 
liberty cannot be taken away he would be justified in oppressing him. In 
other words, man is told that tyranny cannot touch him as it cannot touch 
his spiritual self, which is probably true but is all the same cold comfort in 
an age when oppression closes in on us from all sides. Hence Croce’s insistence 
on the interplay of moral forces, presumably interpreted and guaranteed by 
Burnham's intellectual élite, and his tendency to dismiss all schemes of 
social organisation both of the Jaisser faire and the Communist type as 
examples of materialist tinkering, while in his words these problems of social 
regulation can only be successfully solved on the moral plane. We would 
agree with this while still regretting that he has not revealed to us who would 
be the “ man of action, the truly practical man, who is at once bold and 
cautious, conservative and revolutionary,” and how he is to set about his 
business in order to achieve this remarkable synthesis. This book is a very 
important contribution to modern political thought, even though it provides 
more ammunition for the destruction of dangerous strongholds of tyranny 
than material for the construction of the temple of liberty. 
Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH* 


How true it is, as Mr. Rowse points out, that we still live in Elizabethan 
England! The child picking daisies in the summer fields lisps the same 
tongue that Philip Sidney and his brothers, in their Kentish home, used 
four hundred years ago ; the labourer passing the time of day in the lane 
repeats the same greeting as his Tudor ancestors. “ The Age is all about us,” 
says Mr. Rowse, “ as Elgar said of music ; it’s in the air all around, we have 
only to reach out and catch it.” In the veins of our young adventurers—the 
jet-propelled enthusiasts—courses the same blood that fired the Elizabethans 
to seek new passages through which our ships might pass to gain some of the 
riches of the world. There is the same enterprise, the same joy of initiative, 
the same creative instinct. The core of England is unchanged. It is from 
this viewpoint that we approach Mr. Rowse’s wide and conscientious 
survey of the structure of society in the England under the great monarch 
Elizabeth. His object has been to find out what characterises the period 
in the law; the social classes; the land; the Church; in education ; 
religion and government, and then to investigate the causes which gave 
this Age its tremendous energy. 

The more spacious days of that period, says Mr. Rowse, inspired the 
imagination of Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare and young Milton. Has 
he not forgotten Sidney, whose works were an inspiration to the poets who 
followed ? This England, so rich in poetry, was not, we learn, all pastoral. 
Much of the wealth was due to industrial development. Coal; salt ; soap ; 
steel works manned by German workmen ; Cornish tin ; the famous cloth 
industry, and glass works, with Huguenot refugee labour ; all these were 
flourishing, together with the famous wool trade from the huge flocks of 
sheep that grazed on the Downs and in the English fields. Such an export 
trade as ensued demanded an increase of tonnage in our merchant navy. 
Farming, too, was equally prosperous. The shires yielded heavy corn crops, 
Middlesex being one of the most prolific of the counties. From Heston, now 


* The England of Elisabeth. By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 298. 
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an airport, came the best quality corn, and from there Queen Elizabeth | 
had most of her provisions of wheat ; “ for manchet for her Highness’ own 
diet.”” Sheep, pigs, cheeses were the yield of the eastern counties. Timber ° 
alone was diminishing, owing to the demand for shipbuilding and other ; 
industries. Aan Va 
In defining the government of the realm in Elizabeth’s reign, with its 
safeguarding of the liberties, and the power to develop its potentialities 
voluntarily and co-operatively, do we not see the seeds of the present great : 
and amazing British Commonwealth of Nations? With regard to the 
involved and controversial subject of the Church, Mr. Rowse asks, almost | 
in despair, how can he do justice to it in the space of a chapter? The Eliza- . 
bethan Church, he maintains, has had but scant justice done to it. “ It) 
chose the middle of the road, it stood for comprehensiveness, within its 
external framework, for greater tolerance and forbearance ; it was far less | 
persecuting than Rome was or the Puritans revealed themselves to be when | 
they had the chance ; it was gentler and kindlier, like the English people | 
themselves.’’ The sermons which it gave the people were hungrily devoured — 
by the mentally starved. On the other hand, the losses to medieval art by — 
the destruction of frescoes, pictures, statues, jewels were irreplaceable. 
Comparing the Church then and to-day, Mr. Rowse speaks plainly. After 
quoting some of the most beautiful and familiar phrases in the Prayer Book, 
he utters this requiem: ‘‘ Those things have for us to-day the pathos not 
only of the unbelieved but of the almost forgotten.’’ There is indeed much 


bitter truth in the comment. But do we agree that religion for Shakespeare _ 


“had little or no appeal for him, in that like the sceptical Montaigne ” ? 
Proofs of his religious principles and use and knowledge of the Bible fill a 


volume. His ‘‘O Lord, that lends me life; Lend me a heart replete with © 


thankfulness ” goes deeper than moral philosophy. We need but to read 
Richard II and Henry V. In this vast survey we feel that Mr. Rowse has 
his finger on the pulse of the Elizabethan Age, a steady, strong, controlled 
pulse, whilst close by were neighbours running dangerous temperatures. 
Indeed it is a great achievement to have brought us so close to the society 
of Elizabethan England, and with keen interest we look forward to the second 
volume in which, Mr. Rowse tells us, he hopes to deal with what the Age 
achieved. THEODORA ROSCOE. 


BISMARCK* 


Bismarck was fortunate in his earlier English biographers—Lowe, Headlam, 
Grant Robertson—and although the English contribution has been meagre 
since 1920 it has followed the predominantly favourable interpretation of 
German and German-American writers. Something approaching a Bismarck 
legend grew up between the wars ; for while patriotic Germans of both the 
Weimar and Nazi eras looked back with pride to the last great hero in the Ger- 
man success story, liberal-pacifist historians saw him in his last twenty years 


of office as the “ architect of European peace.” In the meantime documents — 
and monographs about the giant’s multifarious activities poured forth in — 
great profusion, and their individual evidence was often hard to reconcile — 
with the broader simplicities of the established canon. Dr. Eyck’s great — 


three-volume life, published in Switzerland during the second world war, 
was remarkable therefore not only for its mastery of vast material but also 
for its critical and consistent view of Bismarck’s career as a whole. 

The present work is the fourth considerable biography of Bismarck in 
English, following Grant Robertson after an interval of over thirty years. 


* Bismarck and the German Empire. By Erich Eyck. Allen & Unwin. 18s, 
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It is a new work, for although it is obviously based on the exhaustive 
material of the German biography it is much shorter, and has been planned 
accordingly ; and it is written in English for English readers. As a lucid 
and up-to-date summary of Bismarck’s whole career in domestic and foreign 
politics it is invaluable, and a very readable piece of narrative writing ; 
for those who seek a clue to the contradictory manifestations of individual 
genius it offers a stimulating and acute interpretation, which will doubtless 
find both supporters and critics. 

In brief, Dr. Eyck finds it easier to accept Bismarck’s ends than the 
means employed to secure them. “ The critics of his methods and of his 
personality never can, nor will, doubt his singular greatness and his everlast- 
ing glory.”’ The glory consists in “ the fulfilment of the dream of the German 
nations, their unification in a powerful and glorious Empire.” He seems 
to feel that the war with Austria was inevitable, but questions the need 
for war with France. Unification could have been achieved peacefully by 
concessions to Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, who did not want a State in 
which Prussian militarism was the predominant force and in which the 
Prussian Crown had an overwhelming ascendancy. These were, however, 
precisely Bismarck’s aims; war was forced on the French, and in the 
course of the tremendous victories the mass of the German people surrendered 
emotionally to the new order. ‘‘ The Prussian Junkers, who only a few years 
previously had condemned the idea of nationality, the robbery of crowns, 
and the filth of the German Republic, became the ruling class in the new 
Reich and posed as its foremost champions.”’ One of the merits of the book 
is that it does not treat the last twenty years of Bismarck’s rule as a mere 
appendix to the spectacular first decade, and the question that Dr. Eyck 
is asking throughout is whether Bismarck’s ruthlessness and political 
virtuosity did not create for Germany more danger than it avoided, and 
“whether his eminent gifts were applied to the service of true ideals . . 
whether he belongs to the forces of Good or of Evil.” 

Even if we put moral standards aside it seems difficult to question the 
essential justice of this criticism. The man of blood and iron wanted, after 
all, to be a man of blood and iron; this was a case of genius forced along 
certain paths of action by well-marked limitations of character and personal- 
ity. The vindictive struggle with Arnim and other possible rivals; the 
refusal to use his vast influence to broaden the basis of government (here 
the fiasco of the Bennigsen negotiations in 1878 is the real turning-point) ; 
above all a peace policy which seemed to keep Europe ever on the verge 
of war; these were manifestations of a fiercely combative temperament 
which could understand foreign and domestic politics only in terms of 
struggle and manceuvre, a pessimistic outlook which fostered in the German 
people dangerous moods of self-pity, isolationism and assertiveness. So 
Dr. Eyck demolishes the Bismarck legend; but a memorable picture of a 
great man—masterly, vindictive, endlessly resourceful—remains. 

W. N. MEDLICOTT. 


ITALY AND ENGLAND* 


At first the title of this book makes one think of a pleasant excursion 
among English writers, such as many amateurs have already attempted, 
but the reader will soon perceive that it is a very different kind of work. 
Professor Viglione, author of Ugo Foscolo in Inghilterra and other books, 
has tried to re-live the various stages of Latin civilisation, the Middle Ages, 

* L’Italia nel pensiero degli scrittori inglesi. By F. Viglione. Milano, Fratelli Bocca 
Editoria. 
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and lastly those of Italian civilisation, and to see what influences these 
different stages had on the psychology, morals and literature of the English 


people throughout the centuries. Fifty years of philological and literary | 


study, not only in the literatures of Italy and England but also in Germanic 
and Romance philology, have prepared him for his task. sie ! 
Roman Britain is studied with great accuracy : all information is taken 


directly from the texts and is therefore lively and fresh. The conclusions are | 


given without any pseudo-patriotic concern; Britain conquered, lost, 
conquered once more, was never an easy prey because it was always more or 
less openly rebellious. ‘‘ It seems to me that the influence of Roman civilisa= 
tion was always limited to externals, with different degrees between the 


Bretons and the Gaels. This resistance to Roman civilisation is due to the | 
innate sense of liberty of the Celts.” Having set the problem in these terms 


one can see what the development and conclusion will be. The Celts for a 
short time will ally themselves to the Romans on the arrival of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders; but when the invaders will have mixed with the native 


populations all the old hatred for Rome will revive to become in later years — 
an anti-Italian feeling which still subsists and is at the root even of modern | 
English psychology. Of course this is said in general, for in every century 


England has seen politicians, poets and men of letters with pro-Latin feelings. 
Yet even in those subconsciously there sleeps the old resentment which s hows 


itself sometimes in the study of some of the almost morbid aspects of the 
Latin-Italian civilisation (see some aspects of the Renaissance), or in the 
presentation of some dark, gloomy characters (see some English novels of | 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). But Professor Viglione’s book 


cannot be summarised. He knows and loves Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 
Above all he loves Italy; and he cannot but regret that two peoples whom — 
he wishes could have sympathised “‘ab antiquo” should, even in their | 
moments of cordial agreement, still retain certain mental restrictions and | 


echoes of atavistic resentment. ENzo V. MARMORALE. 
* * * * * 

Revolution in Eastern Europe, by Doreen Warriner (Turnstile Press, 
12s. 6d.), claims to be the “ first fully informed analysis ’”’ of the social and 
political revolution in Eastern Europe, and as such challenges comparison 
with the study edited by Professor Betts. It is unfortunate that Miss 
Warriner’s interpretation can only be accepted with the greatest reserve, for 
she has had unique opportunities for writing a factual and objective survey. 
An enthusiast for Communist planning, she has every right to try and convince 
us of what has been accomplished and what remains to be done. But what 
makes it difficult for serious students to follow her as a reliable guide is the 
specious way she states her problems, her animus against the ‘‘ West,” 
especially the United States, and her uncritical attitude towards Soviet 
Russia. One illustration of each must suffice, though they could be multiplied, 


The East European problem is stated, economically, solely in terms of raising 
the standard of living, with the Communist Party as the good fairy. The aim. 
of Soviet Russia is, according to this thesis, ‘‘ to secure a firm basis for the 
new régimes in the quickest possible rise of living standards through indus- » 
trialisation.” The possibility of any other motive is quite remote from the 


author’s mind. The invitation to the Paris conference to discuss Marshall 
aid, on the other hand, was purely delusive. “‘ Of course, this invitation 
cannot have been genuinely intended.... American resentment at the 
rejection of the invitation is clear enough proof that the real motive was to 


use the offer of dollar aid to exercise political pressure. ...” The course of | 


events since these judgments were so sweepingly pronounced is a sufficient 
commentary on this “ fully informed analysis.” Dr. WINIFRED TAFFs. 
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